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THE BUILDER. 
(141) is a charming specimen of his work, the 
water full of motion, the sky full of storm. 
Mr. J. Phillip has several pictures of great 
merit. The largest and most important is (406) 


solid colour, and, moreover, full of interest. 





Vou. XVI.—No. 796. 


The Exhilntion of the Royal A cademy. 
ARELY has a more in- 


teresting and satisfactory 
exhibition of works of 
certain classes of art been 
seen within the walls of 


A el ole 
4. SN 


character, pictures of his- 


but few ; and these, per- 
haps, are not the most 
successful ; but there is a 
larger number of able 
pictures of genre, well 
) studied, thoughtful, and con- 
{| scientiously painted, than 
?/ we remember to have seen. 
*»\ Sir Edwin Landseer is in 
AN force, exhibiting a large 
} painting (180), “The Maid 
and the Magpie,” presenting 
some of his best qualities, 
and a life-size crayon drawing 
(800), called “ Deer-stalking.” 
|, Mr. Leslie’s picture, from the ninth | 
chapter of St. Mark (152), is not sue- 
cessful, wanting dignity, character, 
and expression. Mr. David Roberts has three 
pictures of great beauty, of which we prefer (159) 
“The Basilica of San Lorenzo.” In parts we 
have only “indication,” but, still, avery effective 
one. Mr. John F. Lewis shows some marvels 
of skill, especially (101), “A Kibab Shop, 
Scutari.” Mr. Frith’s long-talked of picture, 
“The Derby Day” (218), has not disappointed 
expectation, and enforces the attendance of 
two policemen to enable visitors to have a 
glimpse at it. There should be a rail round it. 
Dealing, as it necessarily must, with the looser 
strata of society’s crust, the gent, the sharper, 
and the lorette, many are prepared to express 
regret for the devotion of time and thought to 
such a subject. Nevertheless, we have no 
hesitation in saying that it is the most remark- 
able picture inthe exhibition, and immeasurably | 
superior to anything the artist had previously 
produced. It is not a page of life, but a whole 
volume,—is not to be understood fully at once 
or at twice,—and, while it interests as a record | 
and by the beauty of its execution, will preach | 
a quiet homily for many, many years to come. 
The hopeless despair of the cleaned-out shop- 
boy on the left, and the exhausted imbecility 
of the fast man on the right, are two good | 
points in the picture; but the finest touch | 
occurs in the centre, where the poor, half- 
starved child, in his tights and spangles, called | 
on to perform, by his master acrobat, is 
restrained and held in awe by the sight of a 





The reflection on the face of the wounded 
| smuggler from the glass held to his lips to as- 
| certain if he still live, was cleverly thought of. 
487.) “ Youth in Seville,” by the same artist, 
is a charming work. Mr. Noel Paton’s “ In 


Memoriam” (471), is an agonizing picture of |}, 
extraordinary power and merit. The faces of 


the women who wait the approach of the mur- 


MEM! the Academy than is to @erous sepoys, seen entering above, are not | 

‘| be found there now. Of ily forgotten. His other picture (29), “ The | (1029), which 
2 ; , rate” st < Y ace ‘ oe | ' r] ‘ ‘ : ’ . 

pictures of the highest Bluidy Try ste 9 must also be placed amongst Mr. H.E Coe, and Mr. Garling’s rewarded design 


the best pictures in the Exhibition. Connected 


the incidents and the high merit of the work, 
we may name Mr. Egg’s nameless triptych (372), 
which seizes on all beholders, though not one 
in ten gets exactly at the story the painter 
would tell. It is a picture of great power, 
Near it is one of the best pictures Mr. O'Neill 
as yet painted, “ Eastward ho! August 
1857,” and which we are disposed to place 
amongst the best pictures in the room, 
though that includes “ Weary Life,” by R. Car- 
rick (300); Hook’s “ Pastoral” (326); Hors- 
ley’s “Flower Girls” (350); ‘‘ The Gaoler’s 
Daughter” (442), by P. H. Calderon ;* “ Near- 
ing Home,” by J. D. Luard (444); and Solo- 
mon’s “ Madlle. Blaiz,’—all very clever, and 
some of them, indeed, singularly good pictures. 

Besides those already briefly mentioned, in 
the large room, (50) “ Upward Gazing,” by C. 
W. Cope ; (54) “The Sorrowful Days of Evan- 
geline,” by W. Gale ; Creswick’s “ Ford across 
an English River” (67) ; “ The Doctor's Visit” 
(89), an admirable picture, by J. Clark ; “ The 
Sunbeams” (102), by T. Faed ; Webster’s “Sun- 
day Evening” (119); “ The Growth of Love,” 
by R. Redgrave (202) ; and “The Approach ofa 
Stranger,” by McInnes (231), call for special 
examination. (204) “The Missing Boat,” by F. 
Stone, is an earnest and touching picture, a 
little pale in colour, and marred by the theatri- 
cal corsets of some of the women. The fortu- 


with her hand on her husband’s shoulder, but 
turning back with such sympathy for her 
friends as makes her but half appreciate her 
own happier fate, is a good feature. 

In the west room we have, further, to point 
to J. Linnell’s “‘ Wheat-field” (458) ; “ Early 
Struggles,” by T. Brooks (475); “ The Shrine 
of Santa Fina” (527), by R. McInnes ; “The 
Presentation of Medals for Service in the Cri- 
mea,” by G. H. Thomas ; “ Boccaccio in Naples” 
600), by W. Cave Thomas (a work of great 
refinement), and several others. We cannot here 
do more, however, than glance at the general 
exhibition, and must pass at once to 

The Architectural Drawings. 

Experience which our readers have accumu- 
lated from observations in recent years, at Tra- 
falgar-square, would render any announcement as 
to the position of architecture in the present exhi- 


“Spanish Contrabandistas”—a very fine piece of 


505 


course, not more than usual can be gathered from 

| the collection, as to the real state of our art. 
| There are some highly meritorious works; but 
| chiefly, they are designs—such as, alas! now, are 
|never to be realized—or, they exemplify the 
| erudite and antiquarian phases of architectural 
| study, rather than living art and current prac- 
| tice. The Academician architects, if not unrepre- 
|sented by drawings, do not, themselves at least, 
tell us anything of their works lately executed, or 
| to be executed. Like to this, year by year, has 
en the burthen of our tale. 


| has become stereotyped in the catalogue. Of 


| Let us, however, note down what of interest and 


} 

| value we have discovered; and, after naming the 
“First Prize Design for the new Foreign Office” 
bears the name, now singly, of 


|for the War Office (1035), as well as Messrs, 


torical interest, there are with these, both by the harrowing interest of | Banks and Barry’s design (1015), for the Foreign 
tet ) é | d : £ 


| Office, which obtained the second premium, we 
| may give the prominent place to the “ Design for 
| combining the whole of the public offices in one 
mass of building, in conjunction with the existing 
Board of Trade and Treasury Buildings” (974), 
by Sir Charles Barry. The design is not the 
same as that exhibited in Westminster Hall 
(AsAra 27), and lately at the Architectural 
Exhibition,—under the name of Mr. E. M. Barry ; 
though such may be the first impression, 
The small plan which is shown, of proposed 
general street improvements, indeed, is nearly a 
|counterpart of the plan at the Hall, which 
|may thus be credited to Sir Charles Barry, 
| as we inferred in our notice, where it was described 
at some length.* It still deserves attention, as 
embodying one of the best schemes for the im- 
| provement of the western part of London that has 
yet appeared, and as not requiring extravagant 
outlay. The original mistake in the preliminaries 
of the competition, which rendered the selection 
|of the French plan for the general and street 
‘arrangement possible, or perhaps necessary, has 
done much to induce the present posture of affairs, 
which, whatever the merit of Mr. Pennethorne’s 
design for one of the offices, must be considered as 
eminently unsatisfactory. Sir Charles Barry has 
now taken up the real question, as we showed it 
should from the first, have been left to the con- 
sideration of competitors,—that is to say, without 
any positive restriction of a boundary line, or any 
unnecessary obligation as to site for particular 


inate young wife on the right walking away, | offices. The present design would place the War 


Office in its appropriate position, namely, bounding 
the parade on its south side,—and therefore far to 
the north, or north-west, of the site prescribed— 
the portion of the ground next the present Parlia- 
ment-street and Charles-street ; the Foreign Office 
still being kept to the park side. Like the design 
which was at Westminster Hall, the present one 
places the whele of the offices in one building, the 
decorative character of which takes that of the 
present Board of Trade as the basis. For the 
central pavilion roof, or quadrangular dome of the 
design of 1857, however, a more effective termina- 
tion is substituted, in a circular dome, which is 
placed on a tambour with salient columns, and 
surmounted by an open lantern with a lofty 
coronetted spirelet. The covering of the dome, 
like that of the Mansard roofs to the main por- 
tions of the building, would be of copper, with 
gilded enrichments; and the ribs, raised panels, 
lucarne openings, and other features of the dome, 


give an elegance of character, slightly suggestive 


: . ’ sae ‘ ha Raws as > ; pt) sY . ‘ a 
luncheon which a “ tiger” unpacks. Mr. E. M. | bition at the on Ag on “ere na i of the simple but beautiful example at the Inva- 
Ward has three important contributions (35), | part and unnecessary. Ve may have called to i463. The rounded angles, on the park side, 


“The Emperor of the French receiving the 
Order of the Garter at Windsor ;” (254) “ The 
Visit of the Queen to the Tomb of Napoleon I. 
at the Hétel des Invalides, Paris ;’ and (488) 
“ Concealment of the Fugitives, by Alice Lisle, 
after the Battle of Sedgemoor ;” but they touch 
us less than some previous works of this ad- | 
mirable painter, of whom our school has reason | 
to be proud. The visit to the tomb is the | 
most successful, and indeed must be regarded 
as a work of high order. The face of Alice 
Lisle is admirable, but the figure appears 
dwarfed, Stanfield’s “ Fortress of Savona” 


| 


mind that “ when things are at the worst, they 
are about to mend:” we have hoped, and been 
disappointed. Indeed, there is no better evi- 
dence, this year than heretofore, that the im- 
portance of the art itself, and of the use of every 
opportunity of instructing the public in reference 
to it, are duly regarded by the Academy. Oil- 
paintings cover the whole of one wall, and the 
greater portion of the remaining space—as last 
year, and previously ; and—though “ architec- 
ture” in bronze capitals, lingers over the portal- 
“ North Room,” in place of the old heading, 


* This picture by Mr. Calderon has been purchased by 
a prizeholder in the Art Union of London. 


are crowned by smaller domes, of peculiar merit. 
Some other decorative features, including the 
dormers, of the roof, appear to be new: also in 
regard to the entrance-court and corridors with 
he plan 


} . ‘ 
it and descent, th 


opposite staireases, for as 
seems to have been remodelled. The plan offers 
what would probably an advantage for conve- 
nience as well as architectural character and dignity 
of effect, namely a grand entrance for use as 


. } J 2. _ 4 
on state oecasions, as at all other times, f 





business of the offices generally. As part of the 
arrangement, communication between the several 


i * Vide vol. xv. p. $16. 
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official departmentson the first floor is maintained— | “ The Garden and Waterworks” (999), and “ The 
andas being essential totheobject—though not pro- | Pavilion ; steps to esplanade ; and waterworks to 
vided in the system of detached blocks of build- | basins” (1047), illustrate one composition—a work 
ings,—to which principle, almost of necessity, the | “ in course of completion at Cowley Manor, Glou- 
competitors were restricted. Economy throughout, | cestershire,” for Mr. J. Hutchinson, which we should 
and general effect externally, the author believes, | ascribe toMr.G.S.Clarke. The drawing last-named 
would be attendant upon the adoption of one com- | appears under the name of Mr G. R. Clarke. It is 








prehensive building. Assuming the accommo: | 
dation in detail provided, as we cannot doubt it | 
would be, and whatever opinion we may have ex- 

pressed as to the choice of the present excellent 
front of the Board of Trade as the key-note for a 

larger building, we cannot but regret that features 

and a principle so obviously worthy of attention, 

as are those of this plan by Sir Charles Barry, 

should not have had the opportunity of due con- 

sideration. By a proposed slight extension of the 

Horse Guards, and an appropriation of the Treasury 

buildings now existing on the south side of the 

parade, the Horse Guards and the War Office 

would be in direct communication ; and this affords 

an illustration of what the plan would generally 

provide,—that which was understood to be the 

thing wanted,—but what the absurdly forged fet- 

ters of the “instructions” would not allow to be- 
even suggested. In the general plan some slight 

alteration we rather think has been made, so as 

to contemplate the retention of Hungerford-bridge, 

as well as the construction of a new bridge ap- 

proached from Charing-cross,—according with the 

arrangement which we argued was economical and 

necessary. 

Mr. E. M. Barry exhibits a view of the “ Royal 
Italian Opera-house, Covent-garden, as seen from 
Bow-street ” (1037), modified in some details, from 
the design as it was at the date of the published 
illustration in our journal, and with the addition 
of scroll work to the tympanum of the pediment, 
which is hardly so satisfactory as decoration of 
another character might be, were there more 
time at command. Mr. Barry has also a drawing 
of the “ New Grammar School, in course of erec- 
tion,” at Woodhouse Moor, near Leeds (1018). 
The building is of stone construction, and of the 
“Decorated ” Gothic style; and it has projecting 
wings gabled, an arcade of one story, an entrance 
tower attached to one wing with an octagonal 
belfry stage and pyramidal roof covering, traceried 
windows, balconies, buttresses carried by arches 
over the arcaded loggia, black and red tiles, and 
elaborately enriched spirelets at the intersections 
of the roof.—Mr. Page exhibits a view of West- 
minster-bridge (1017), from the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The stone piers seem plain in character 
as compared with the effect conveyed by illus- 
trations published with the report of July, 1856. 
—Mr. H. Clutton exhibits a view (986), of 
* Minley Manor, near Farnborough, now erect- 
ing,” a red brick and stone building, designed 
in a continental version of the Gothic style, with 
high-pitched roofs and dormers. In some cases, 
the roof-covering is shown carried up to what 
appears an exaggerated elevation, whilst the 
adjacent chimneys rising from the external walls, 
almost reach the limit of safe construction. These 
portions of the plan are greatly varied, and are 
in some cases finished with louvres, or they are 
terminated by finials of metal work, which must 
be 12 or 15 feet in height. With all the variety 
which there is in this design, it belongs to the 
class where the effort to construct the pictu- 
resque, has produced the gigantic, the whimsical, 
or the novel, rather than the beautiful and per- 
manently pleasing in features of buildings: the 
mistake is one that has been made often in the 


course of architectural history, and notably in 


the later Gothic of the Continent, with all its 
suggestive peculiarities ; and it is one that it is 
necessary to notice whenever it occurs, since it 
has an injurious tendency as regards the per- 
ception of the true qualities of good architectural 
art. 

Of “ Orchardleigh-park, Somersetshire,” erected 
for Mr. William Duckworth, Mr. T. H. Wyatt 
exhibits two views (1,000 and 1,041). The 
Elizabethan style is here used in a building of 
stone construction, and with success. The entrance 
front pleases us the best. The mullioned and 
transomed windows, gables, circular and oblong 
parts of the plan—with lofty, hipped, or conical, 
roof cappings—bow windows, decorative enrich- 
ments of the orders, and balustraded garden 
enclosure, are combined with a skilful hand, and 
due recognition of art—in the grouping at least. 
The same architect has in the exhibition, a 
“View of Alterations and Additions,” which he 
is “making at Downing, Flintshire, for the 
Viscount Fielding ” (1062), and which appear to 
be in the same character of style ; and he also has 
“Three Views (1076) in Wimborne Minster, Dor- 
setshire, recently restored ” under his direction.— 

‘ 





satisfactory to see that works of this class—which 
were carried into practical execution, commonly, | 
in this country, during the former prevalence of 
the Elizabethan and Italian schools of taste—are | 
still undertaken; for, they especially serve to) 
show the value of architecture, as a separate art, 
and a tributary to the effect realized from objects 
in nature. Not without importance in the philo- | 
sophical view, which, placing architecture in its 
proper position, holds up to the painter and the 
sculptor that office and those aims which are the 
real business of art, and the proper vocation of the 
artist, is the quotation from Schiller, which 
appears on the catalogue, and has been thus neatly 
done into English by the writer in the 7%imes,— 
* In diligence the bee’s thy mode!, 
In skill a worm thy master own, 


Knowledge thou shar’st with higher spirits, | 
But art, O man, is thine alone.”’ 


| 
| 


This “art,” or this view, it is which the archi- 
tect-critic should ever seek to inculcate ; though it 
may alike condemn the aim of much of the. 
painters’ work of the present exhibition, and that 
of some portion of the architecture of the day, and 
for analogous reasons. 

Mr. J. Gibson exhibits an elevation (1024) of 
the “ National Bank of Scotland, Glasgow, erected 
1844, in conjunction with G. Macdougall,” from 
his design. The drawing shows an Italian front 
with columns and pilasters in two stories, rusti- | 
cated wall-surface, window dressing,s and balus- 
traded area enclosure,—a description this, which 
though it may be the best that a short sentence will | 
admit of, is such as we always feel allows of extreme 
latitude of design and character, or only affords 
evidence,— 

ms * 9 how feebly words essay 

To fix one spark 7 * =” 
of the expression, which is really that of the work 
of art ; and in which—the description—the nicest 
distinctions, and yet chief operative means of the 
expression, may be passed by, or kept out of 
sight,—an expression which may be produced by 
the use of no very novel forms of detail,—which 
may be all the better for their absence,—but , 
which by that circumstance or another, may belong 
to good and indeed very superior art. The same 
architect also has a view (1042) of “ Bodelwyddan 
Church, at St. Asaph, now erecting for the Right | 
Hon. the Dowager Lady Willoughby de Broke,”— | 
a Gothic design with crocketed spire. 

In regard to church architecture, there is very 
little that would call for notice. Mr. W. Slater 
has a drawing of “ Kilmore Cathedral” (963) ; 
but does not say what may have been his particu- 
lar duties in relation to the building, which is a 
cross church of no great pretension; and we find 
in the catalogue the titles of some designs “ com- | 
petitive,” or otherwise, that we have made no 
note of.—In an “Interior View, looking east, of 
the Church of St. John the Evangelist, just com- 
pleted ” (987), by Mr. J. Norton—the catalogue 
says not where—the design is chiefly remarkable 
for the use, advantageously, of coupled shafts of 
red granite in place of piers of the general 
Medieval character. These shafts are raised on! 
lofty plinths, or pedestal bases, with chamfered 
angles, ranging with the pews, or benches, and 
according with the Anglo-Italian system of the 
eighteenth century churches, which we have 
always felt had some reasons in favour of it, at 
least as compared with that entire concealment 
of the bases of the columns which is the actual 
result, or generally so, in the parish churches 
of the Medieval class when adapted for a 
large number of sittings. The effect, by orna- | 
ment, in this design, is produced by the deco- 
ration of the soffits of the arches by a scroll 
painted on them.—Mr. G. E. Street’s “ Prospect 
from the South-east, of a design made at the 


request of the vestry of the parish of St. Dionis, | P 


Backchurch, Fenchurch-street, for re-building the 
church and re-modelling the steeple” (1004), 
shows a building, apparently of brick and stone, | 
in the “ Decorated” Gothic style, with a square 
tower at one side of the plan, terminated by a 
machicolated cornice and a pyramidal roof and 
lantern. The chancel is intended to be groined in 
stone: consequently, to this part of the building 
there are flying buttresses and very massive wall- 
buttresses. ‘The enclosure to the churchyard is an 
effective feature in the “ prospect :” it consists of 


| 


tresses, carrying a continuous cornice, or mould- 
ings and weathering,—and the openings partly 
filled with iron-work.—A character of the same 
school, which it is needless to say, is marked gene- 
rally by invention, and often by attendant beauty 
in the details, is exhibited in the “ Design for the 
Interior of aTown Church,—width of the nave,37 
feet” (1053), by Mr. P. Webb. The drawing shows 
a building without aisles, excepting that there is a 
narrow one to the chancel, opening into the nave by 
an arch, and an organ-chamber with an opening at 
a higher level in a corresponding position with 
reference to the chancel arch. The chief part of 
the effect, however, results from the stone prin- 
cipal arches, with brick and stone spandrils, above 
which, or above the usual position of a collar, 
timber framing, of posts and curved braces, ap- 
pears. The arches rise from shafts, and the ceiling 
between them appears to be panelled and deco- 
rated.—The “Church at Highbury, proposed to 
be erected” under the superintendence of Mr. 
C. Hambridge, of which there are views (1060 


_and 1080), displays a great quantity of coloured 


decoration internally. 

The effect of excessive decoration in some 
measure is conveyed by the elaborately-enriched 
polygonal apse, and parts of the tower of “The 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Hastings” (1050), 
“the nave and aisle of which are now in progress 
of erection” by Mr. S. S. Teulon, who also ex- 
hibits (1034) “The Clock-tower and adjuncts, 
being part of a series of additions to Shadwell 
Court, Norfolk, for Sir R. Jacob Buxton, Bart.” 
Of the design for the west front of St. Peter’s 
Church, Colchester, about to be restored” (1081), 
by Mr. C. F. Hayward, we can make out little, 
in the location of the drawing on the walls; and 
of its companion (1082) design for restoration of 
the upper stage of the tower, “St. Mary-at-the- 
Walls,” in the same city, by the same architect, 
not more; but have noted an apparent crowning 
feature in one of these cases, above an open lan- 
tern, of a kind of skeleton of crocketed ribs in 


the form of a pyramidal capping, within which the 
| bell is hung.—No. 1058 is a view of the “ Interior 


of the Choir of St. John’s (R. C.) Cathedral, 
Salford, Manchester, Messrs. Hadfield and White- 
man, architects, showing the high altar and fit- 
tings lately carried out from the designs of 
G. Goldie, architect,” but is not from either of 
their hands; and their work is not done justice to. 
We must return to the drawings next week. 





CONGRESS OF DELEGATES OF LEARNED 
SOCIETIES, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
THE INSTITUTE OF THE PROVINCES OF 
FRANCE.* 

AN interesting discussion arose on the following 
question, adjourned from a former meeting, and 
brought forward by M. de Caumont : “The Study 
of the Plans of Episcopal Cities after their con- 
densation within Inner Mural Enclosures about 
the Fourth Century, with the relative Situations 
of Public Buildings, both civil and religious, as 
well at the Close of the Gallo-Roman as at the 
Merovingian Epoch.” 

The Honble. President said he was satisfied that, 
of the Gallo-Roman cities, the episcopal cities 
alone were surrounded by walls in the fourth 
century, such walls having been hastily erected 
under dread of barbarian incursions. He instanced 
Rouen, Evreux, Bayeux, Avranches, and others, in 
which the course of the walls may easily be traced. 
He observed that on this account the old episcopal 
residences throughout France are interesting to 
the architectural antiquary in search of remains of 
old walls. The cities which had not these walls have 
almost entirely disappeared. He thought it im- 
portant to study the plan generally adopted in the 
construction of these enceintes murales ; the disposi- 
tionof thestreetsin the citiesthushastily surrounded 
with walls, under apprehension of a sudden attack, 
when it was only possible to include within the new 
fortifications a small part of the city ; how some 
particular remains are generally found within, and 
others without these walls ; how edifices for pur- 
oses of Christian worship became substituted for 
heathen buildings; and how it happens that the 
public buildings in these walled cities are gene- 
rally disposed on a uniform plan. 

M. Raymond Bordeaux was of opinion that 
the subject of Gallo-Roman cities opened a wide 
field for antiquarian research. Examination of 
their remains had within the last few years brought 
to light general points of resemblance, which had 
hitherto escaped the observation of the sntiquary. 
Thus it was now ascertained that these walls, 
which are still to be seen at Evreux, Sens, Dax, 


a series of piers and openings, on a dwarf wall,— | Mans, Tours, and elsewhere, are always planned, 


the piers formed with engaged shafts and but- 





* Continued from page 277, ante. 
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with greater or less regularity, in the form of a| M. Garinet believed “Cwsar’s Commentaries”| The conversation turning upon the pecuniary 
parallelogram: a further comparison shows other | would bear him out in asserting that the Romano- | value of works of art under different contingen- 
remarkable points of similarity. The plan of the | Gallic cities were not fortified for the first time| cies, M. Dreolle observed jocosely that some 
streets is often nearly identical in cities distant} on the occasion of the Barbarian invasions. | Indian deities manufactured at Birmingham had 
from one another,—a fact which renders it easy to} He remarked that Attila was stopped with his/ lately fetched exorbitant prices, owing to their 
trace the general outline of cities where the walls | army before the cities of Metz and Rheims, de- having made the voyage to Calcutta and back, as 
no longer exist ; so that we should probably have | fended by the urban militia under their bishops, | certain wines are considered to acquire additional 


no difficulty in ascertaining the extent of the| then the chief magistrates of their cities. 


ancient towns of Lisieux, Séez, and Rouen, fron 


the single indication afforded by the situation of} M. Raymond Bordeaux, observing that in the} work was announced in the course of the meeting, 
town of V ienne the ruins of heathen buildings had | the “ Album de Villard de Honnicourt,” an archi- 
been used in the construction both of the walls | tect of the thirteenth century. It is edited by 


their cathedrals, or certain other public buildings. 
For example, the cathedral churches of Paris, 


| value from a visit to a warm climate. 


| 


Evreux, Bayeux, Avranches, Chartres, and Mans / and the churches. The episcopal churches were | the late M. Lassus, the architect under whose 
all stand at one extremity of the old city. This | formerly called parrochia. The ancient churches | superintendence the restorations of Notre Dame 


brief outline M. Bordeaux thought sufficient t 


explain his new hypothesis, of which he hoped the 


truth would be tested by further investigations 





»} were not all dedicated to the Virgin Mary. Many | and the Sainte Chapelle were executed. Also 
were dedicated to the apostles and to local another, scarcely less interesting, under the title 


| martyrs. The first church at Lyons was built of a “Monographie sur tous les Trésors des Cathé- 
He suggested that plans should be drawn of all the 


over the tomb of St. Ireneus, and dedicated to! drales de France,’ by M. Pernot, under the 


Gallo-Roman cities, upon one scale, and he be-/ him. At a later period the episcopal church was | patronage of the Minister of Public Worship. 


lieved a general system would be found to have | dedicated to St. John. It is well known that 
prevailed in the laying out of all the episcopal | St. Polycarp was the disciple of St. John, and 
cities. Some of these appear to have been double | St. Ireneus of St. Polycarp. One of the oldest 
cities: in other words, without the walled city | bishoprics in Lower Dauphiny was dedicated to 





COMBINATION FOR GOOD. 


there was an open city,—as it were a town devoted | St. Paul, and placed under the protection of three London, in many of which several thousands of 
to recreation (ville de plaisance), in which there | strong castles (St. Paul Trois Chat aux). At persons are busily engaged, it has often been a 


- were baths, theatres, &c. Thus the ancient 
Evreux is two leagues from the modern Evreux, 
in which modern town exists the old Roman wall. | 


The ancient Lisieux is at some distance from the 
modern Lisieux, which abounds in ancient re- 
mains; the ruins of Alonnes, at some distance 
from Le Mans; and the Baths of Julian, a short 
way from Paris. To bring the matter home to 
modern apprehension, these open towns seem to 
have been what the Versailles of Louis XIV. was 
to Paris. When Christianity was introduced from 
Rome by the first bishops, the cities underwent 
important changes. The cathedral replaced the 
temple or basilica; and near to this sacred edifice 
the bishop took up his abode. The Church, as it 
were, inherited the pcssessions of expiring hea- 
thenism. At Paris, Evreux, &c. the castle of the 
count was built at the end of the city, opposite to 
that at which stood the cathedral. These square 
enceintes were built in the fifth century, as a pro- 
tection against the barbarian invaders. Their 
foundations abound in fragments of sculpture 
taken from the temples and amphitheatres. By 
whom were they erected ? M. Bordeaux does not 
hesitate to attribute them to the first bishops, 
who in the fifth century had already attained 
considerable power, and were considered the chief 
protectors of their respective cities. In fact, it is 
scarcely possible to indicate any other persons 
who could have built them. Moreover, such 
ancient cities as Vieux, Lillebourne, Valognes, 
which were not episcopal cities, had no walls. 
With respect to the question of the distribution 
of the churches, a uniform system appears to 
have prevailed, and one well worthy of observation. 
Cathedral churches, when substituted for temples 
of heathen goddesses, were dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary; when for those of Jupiter or Apollo, to 
St. Peter, or some other saint. Baptisteries took 
the epithet of round, eg. St. Jean-le-rond at 
Paris, Poitiers, and elsewhere ; Notre-Dame-de- 
la-ronde at Evreux, Rouen, and Cologne. Ata 
later period parishes were formed outside of the 


cities, which were placed under the tutelage of the | 


apostles, or of the early bishops of the place. The 
tombs of remarkable saints often became the sites 
of abbeys. There are two saints who were chiefly 


honoured at the approach to cities—St. Martin | 


and St. Germain. Thus we find a St. Martin-de- 
la-lieue (league of distance) on approaching Lisieux; 
a St. Martin-de-la-lieue not far from Bayeux; others 
in the neighbourhood of Paris, Evreux, Rouen, &c. 
St. Germain was often the tutelary saint of a 
church in some valley near (prés) the course of a 
river. Thus, St. Germain-des-Prés, at Paris; St. 
Germain-des-Prés, at Lisieux. St. Paul was chiefly 
venerated without the town, as, St. Paul, at 
Rouen; St. Paul-without-the-Walls, at Rome. 
St. André was especially honoured near the gates : 
for instance, at Rouen there are two churches 


dedicated to him, St. André-de-la-porte-Cau- | 


choise, and St. André-de-la-porte-aux-Febvres. 
St. Michael was usually placed on some elevation, 
some hill, or hillock; and where there was no 
natural elevation, we find his statue placed aloft 
on the cathedral or church. St. Denis was the 
protector of prisoners, and was invoked near the 
publie prison ; thus we find a St. Denis-de-la- 
Chartre in many towns. The hon. delegate con- 
cluded by expressing his belief that further inquiry 


into the subject would show the prevalence of @ jnto a Botanical Garden; and while on the one way, r 
general law with regard to all the leading saints jand the green and hot houses are admitted to Sick and Funeral 
of the Catholic Church. The termination of his surpass in magnitude those even in the Jardin des 


very interesting address, which had been through- 


out listened to with extreme attention, was by which too little space is devoted to botani 


marked by loud applause. 


Vienne, to which place Christianity was brought ™atter of regret that so little has been done by 
i by St. Crescentius, disciple of St. Paul, the the combination of means for mutual benefit. 
| episcopal church was dedicated to St. Maurice. Inquiry has forced upon me the fact, that at any 
| At Grenoble, St. Laurent is considered the Yate the middle class and bulk of the industrious 
| patron of the poor. A somewhat doubtful classes of our large towns are not a “ clubable 
| tradition relates that the first church built people;” and when looking over the immense 
there arose upon the ruins of a temple of Workshops of England, it surprises one, in many 
Esculapius, the God invoked by the sick poor of Instances, to find that although arrangements 
heathenism. Should this be correct, the substi- might be easily made to provide—by the payment 
tution of St. Laurent for Esculapius is worthy of of a very small weekly sum—enough to secure 
remark. Be that as it may, it was in the tenth or ¢fficient medical treatment for both single men 
eleventh centuries that an episcopal church was , 4d those with families, but little pains are taken. 
erected there to the honour of the Holy Virgin,— At Mr. R. Stephenson’s manufactory, at New- 
precisely the epoch at which her worship began to castle-upon-Tyne, a small sum, which is but the 
be greatly extended throughout Christendom. Al- | merest fraction of the incomes of men and boys, 18 
though, therefore, there may exist some points of deducted from the wages. Some grumble ¢ sees 
difference in the mode in which Roman Catholic and with a peculiar kind f English energy, 
worship was instituted, and Catholic churches were declare that (although the thing, which = really a 
built, between the north and the southof France,the benefit, costs but 2d. or 3d. a week), it should 
points of resemblance outnumber those of differ-| 20t be forced upon them. In your paper you have 
ence, and the former tend to support in great Strivern earnestly for the general good of the work- 
measure the ingenious theory of M. Raymond classes, that great staff and support of this 
Bordeaux. 3 country: you have advocated all improvements 
Mr. Parker (of Oxford) stated that in many Of dwellings, the necessity for drainage, the spread 
cities and towns in England is to be found the good education, and advancement in the 
same disposition of churches as was mentioned by general knowledge and taste for art ; and I would 
M. Raymond Bordeaux. He instanced Lincoln, beg you to let me ask earnestly why is it that 
which had a double enceinte, and Oxford, where , those who are really such an important body do 
there are St. Michael of the northern gate, and , not to a greater extent help themselves ? f 
St. Michael of the southern gate; St. Peter of At the Bank of England, the directors having 
the eastern, and St. Peter of the western gate. provided a spacious apartment for the purpose, 
é Mr. Coe and some other leading men of that great 
establishment have in a most praiseworthy man- 
ner exerted themselves, and provided a valuable 
library, from which the numerous persons con- 
nected with the bank can, for a trifling sum, 
have books to read either in the place or at home. 
In other instances libraries have been established 


Monsieur Raymond Bordeaux read a report by 
M. Des Moulins on the public buildings executed, | 
within the last three years, in the city of Bordeaux, 
at a cost of 5,000,000 francs. The report con- 
demns the mode in which a portion of the money 
has been applied. The following instances are 
worthy of observation. tear > 

The church of the new Carmelites of Bordeaux with the best resulta. rn > : ; 
| hui , ilk ‘ : >| At the station of the Great Northern Railway, 
built by Father Philibert, Carmelite. Although | ae ; 

* : : at King’s-cross, where about 300 persons are em- 
| the basis of the architecture is Roman, M. Des : : tvely a chert time, neasl 
, Moulins comments severely on the hybrid charac- ployed, in ey: ee ee y 
‘a af tin chal : . 1,000 volumes of books have been collected. The 
-r O style. rte aes a all 
"The port mati. of thn tower of 0. Midas chief newspapers and other periodical publications 
aa: Meeaen is seer Seiad Se: “~~ are also regularly supplied. The charge per annum 
ae 4 eaux 18 ¢ -] Ul. , ‘ \ £ ; . 7“ tr ee 
The character of “ monumental” is given tothe (not compulsory), for the use of the brary, is 


| buildings upon the Quai Horizontal. In London. In Comey. 





. . ° . . Guards, police, porters, and s. d. 
| Speaking of the recently-constructed fountains, | “cestaaten......... salt: 1 6 7a 
'two, in themselves unobjectionable, are stated to Lad clerks........-...-++. 1 6 1 . 
in si ions diff ; ; ks a 2 0 1 
have been placed in situations different from those | Junior clerks........... 0 
I All other officers and clerks 2 6 2 0 


‘contemplated by their sculptor and architect, | Pye 
whereby their effect is greatly marred. Another; The reading-room which is for the clerks, and 
fountain, described as of an entirely heathen cha- that for the guards, Xe. are furnished equally with 
'racter, is stated to have been placed between the daily papers, Ke. and country members can have 
-athedral and the archbishop’s palace, instead of their books sent free to or from country stations 
| one of a religious character, for which designs had by being securely packed in brown paper parcels, 
| been made, ,and addressed “ Library parcel, — station, 
| A severe protest is entered against the bar- | ”” In the larger reading-room, which is well 
barous scraping of all the noble houses of the adapted for the purpose, several useful lectures have 
time of Louis XV. on the Quai de Bordeaux. been delivered, and it is to be hoped that before long 
| Allusion is made to two statues of Montaigne this useful means of instruction will be resumed. 
| and Montesquieu (two great men of whom, as It will thus be seen that by the payment of a 
fellow-citizens, the Bordelais are justly proud), so little more than a penny @ week, the mechanics 
placed, that the heads are lost amid the over- | connected with this railway may permet — 
_ hanging trees. ' supply of excellent reading. It shou d be men- 
The recently-erected Presbytére is termed tioned that, in addition to the ordinary members, 
“ pitoyable,” and described as a modern building honorary members can be elected, who, — con- 
stuck over with Gothic decorations, the imagined nected with the establishment, pay a certain sum, 
result being a specimen of the Renaissance. or give books or papers of that — b Rail 
The former Public Garden has been transformed In connection with the Great Northern Rail- 
I must not pass over without notice the 


Allowance Fund, which was 
established in 1853, under the following circum- 
Plantes, at Paris, the arrangement is condemned stances. After several ha eon be 9 aoa 
ical. tion of seven, representing the several classes o 
cuards, police, porters, &c. with the secretary and 








instruction. 


1j_M. Albert du Boys supported the theory of| The publication of an important architectural 


In looking over the large establishments of 
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held, at King’s-cross, in June of the above year, of 
the directors and officers and servants of the — 
pany, when it was determined to establish a sick 
and funeral allowance club, to be ruled as fol- 
lows : oan 

The classes required to contribute to this fund 
are—station inspectors, guards, police, and porters. 
Any other officer or servant of the company may 
do so, on his application to that effect being com- 
plied with. 

The contributions are divided into three classes. 

The fourth rule states that, “ Under all cireum- 
stances, so long as a man continues in the service 
of the company, there shall be deducted from his 
wages the sum per week, according to his class, as 
follows :—Class A, 11d. per week; Class B, 9d. 
per week ; Class C, 7d. per week.” These sums at 
a glance seem high, but the advantages are con- 
siderable. 

The last rule states that this fund shall be ad- 
ministered under the authority of the board of 
directors, whose decision shall be binding on the 
parties in every case. No doubt this compulsory 
payment is in many instances a great benefit, but 
it seems to me, in cases such as this, that the 
workmen should have a voice in the management 
of money which is taken from their own earnings. 
Why not, in connection with this and similar 
establishments, manufactories, &c. let the manage- 
ment rest in the hands of, say seven, of the repre- 
sentatives of the workmen, and two or more of 
the heads of the concern. I believe that good 
would result from such periodical mixing together 
of various classes. A WoRKER. 





CHATEAU OF LOCHES. 

Wirt the exception of Blois, Touraine probably 
hoasts of no more picturesque town than that of 
Loches. Important in former times only as a 
stronghold, it never puscossed any importance as 
a commercial town, and now only Claims the atten- 
tion of the tourist by its romantic situation and 
the interest of its architectural remains. It is a 
small town, situated on the river Indre, its houses 
being clustered together as if for protection at the 
foot of the rock upon which the chateau stands. 
After the Revolution a great part of the ground 
inclosed within the fortifications of the chateau 
was parcelled out to the people, and is now covered 
with dwelling-houses. The chateau is at present the 
residence of the sous-préfet, and the citadel, which 
was once the far-famed and dreaded state prison 
of France, is now the county gaol. The chateau 
and the citadel occupy the two extreme ends of 
the rock, while between them is the collegiate 
church of St. Ours. This last stands much as 
Byron describes the Rialto in Venice,— 


*“* A palace and a prison on each hand.”’ 


These three buildings were originally inclosed 
by a double line of fortifications, one of which 
only remains at this day. The moat is filled up, 
the drawbridge gone, and the ponderous portcullis 
has long since been removed, although the slip in 
the arched gateway which contained it may still 
be seen. In addition to the proper defences of 
the chateau the town itself was fortified, and two 
of its old gates are still standing. 

The citadel, which consists of a donjon or keep, 
and two round towers, was defended on the south 
and east sides by a pentagonal line of fortifications, 
beyond which lay a moat 60 feet broad. On the 
two other sides it was inaccessible, owing to the 
precipitous character of the rock. The donjon 
bears signs of great antiquity, and is generally 
supposed to have been built in the eleventh century 
by Foulques Nerra, Count of Anjou. It consists 
of a large oblong building, with a square tower 
(which served as a vestibule) at its north-east 
corner. The elegant semi-circular pillars on the 
buttresses, which run the whole height of the 
building (upwards of 100 feet) would half lead one 
to ascribe its construction to the twelfth rather 
than the eleventh century. Access to the great 
hall on the second story could only be gained from 
the vestibule by ladder—a precaution almost un- 

necessary, one might imagine, considering the 
formidable character of the outer fortifications. 
Clothed in mail, Foulques Nerra sat in this 
hall “like a spider in its web,” to borrow 
the words of a French author, “ready to pounce 
upon the first unfortunate wretch who might 
get entangled in its meshes, or planning in 
his thoughts a sudden raid on the unprotected 
property of some widow or orphan.” The square 
tower was originally of the same height as the 
main building, but its upper story was dismantled 
during the wars of Napoleon Buonaparte, for the 
sake of the nitrate of potash which the stone con- 


! 
general manager, a meeting was appointed to be 
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tained in large quantity. Resort was had to | from a square, the other from an octagonal base, 
this expedient, in order to obtain a supply of that |The former has four beautiful octagonal pinnacles 
necessary ingredient of gunpowder, all communi- | at the base of the pyramid, while the octagonal 
cation with Sicily having been cut off by the base of the latter exhibits a spire-light in each 
English. Nothing now remains of this donjon | face of the octagon. It is remarkable that no 
but the bare walls, which are 8 or 9 feet thick,| wood has been employed in the construction of 
and seem calculated to resist the ravages of time. | the building, the same shell of stone, which forms 
At the north-west angle of the castle-rock is the outer, forming also the inner roof. The cor. 
the round tower, which is known as Louis  belling of the latter is very fine. The north aisle 
XL.’s. It is now used as the county gaol. is of a much later date, its character being 
It rises nearly from the base of the rock, and has Flamboyant. 
a flat battlemented roof paved with stone, access| On passing through the western porch, there 
to which is gained by a small staircase tower. ' stands a curious Roman altar, which is now used 
The roof is surrounded by an open bartisan, which as a bénitier, or font, for containing holy water, 
is supported by corbels. This is unusual, French Carved out of a solid mass of stone, it is cylin- 
towers of that period being generally covered by | drical in form, and divided externally into panels, 
conical roofs, which rise from a machicolated which are filled with sculptured vases and other 
parapet, which projects very boldly. In one of ornaments. It rests upon a large flat slab of 
the chambers of this tower, the Cardinal la Ballue | stone. 
was confined by Louis XI. as a punishment for) The last visit I made to Saint Ours, I witnessed 
having betrayed that monarch’s secrets to Charles a curious example of Roman Catholic superstition. 
of Burgundy. He was confined in a wooden not In one of the little chapels opening off the nave 
an iron cage, as has been erroneously stated by there is a small statue of a certain saint whose 
Sir Walter Scott. The apartment, which is on name has escaped my memory. Beneath the statue 
the basement story, is circular in form, and has a there was a kind of board or plastron, to which 
vaulted roof. In this strange prison, which by were attached models in wax of every conceivable 
the way is said to have been his own invention, species of human deformity: club-feet, knock- 
the Cardinal remained for a period of three years, knee’d and bandy-legs, with all the various un- 
when he was removed to the Chiteau of Mont- sightly results of rickets, were rudely imitated. 
bazon. The Duke of Alencon, having been con- It appears that in the popular belief this saint 
victed of high treason, passed three months in possesses the power of curing all such diseases ; 
the same cage; and in another of similar con- and mothers, who give birth to a child mis-shapen 
struction in the same tower, Louis XI.’s his- in any way, have a model made in wax of the 
torian, Philippe de Commines, was imprisoned by deformed limb, and hang it upon this plastron, in 
Charles VIII. In the torture-chamber there still the hope of securing the kindly offices of this 
exists a massive iron bar, supported about a foot saint. 
from the ground by large blocks of stone. Along, The chateau proper, which, as I have mentioned, 
this bar slide two iron fetters or hoops, through is the residence of the sous-préfet, is a building of 
which the feet of the unfortunate wretch who was a much later date than the citadel or the church 
to be subjected to torture were passed, so as to of Saint Ours. It dates from the fourteenth cen- 
render him utterly powerless and incapable of tury, but considerable alterations and additions, 
resistance. Fixed to the wall of this den of hor- which are in the best style of the Renaissance, 
rors, about a foot and a half above the floor, hangs have been made on the east front. The dormer 
a heavy iron chain and collar. The very idea windows of this part of the building are similar to 
that they were intended for chaining a human those at Chambord and Blois; and here I may 
being, is sufficient to make one’s blood run cold. perhaps stop to say a word or two with regard to 
Below the other tower, which is very similar ex- the general character of the dormer windows of 
ternally, are the subterranean chambers known the Rénaissance. Although they vary very much, 
as the Cachots of Louis XII.; but it seems they are all Italian in their character, having an 
doubtful whether they do not owe their origin architrave, ornamented frieze, and cornice above 
to some earlier monarch than “The Father the lintel. They are generally flanked by pilas- 
of his people.’ They are four in number, ters of the Ionic order, at the sides of which we 
placed one below the other, and are reached by a occasionally find pinnacled buttresses. Above the 
narrow staircase, which originally was defended by cornice there is a high tympanum, generally with 
strong doors on each succeeding story. In one of graceful hollow sides, but occasionally formed by 
these dungeons Ludovic Sforee, Duke of Milan, an ogee line. The tympanum is ornamented 
having been betrayed into the power of Louis XII. ordinarily with sculpture or tracery. In one of 
by the treachery of his Swiss guards, was confined the windows which I observed at Chambord, it 
for nine years. That monarch afterwards abated had a sunk panel filled by Francis I.’s F, 
his severity, and transferred his prisonor to a the panel terminating with a crown. Sometimes 
more habitable chamber in Louis XI.’s tower. the place of the tympanum is occupied by a small 
While detained in the cachot, the unfortunate duke window. The tympanum is surmounted again by 
seems to have endeavoured to while away the an architrave, moulding frieze, and cornice. Above 
dreary hours of his captivity by covering its walls all this there is a pediment, which is occasionally 
with inseriptions and rude drawings. One inscrip- crocketed. The pediment assumes a variety of 
tion above the chimney-place bears witness to the forms, being found sometimes angular and at 
severity with which he was treated. It runs thus:— others semicircular. The pediment, when round, 
generally contains a clam shell (this is the case 
with the windows at Loches) ; but we find great 
varieties in the ornament :—now it is a cherub’s 
head, and again it is the initials or device of the 
founder. The pediment, which is gabled, is 
ordinarily surmounted by high pinnacles or 
There are many curious and highly interesting girouettes, which are ornamented with lead 
inscriptions to be seen on the walls of the other crockets, and are often very beautiful. They are 
dungeons, but I shall mention only one other, generally gilded, but they are occasionally painted 
which I observed in the second cachot. It is blue, green, and other colours. The ridge of the roof 
the simple word “vrequiescat;” but how eloquent which connects the window with the main build- 
is that one word! ing is surmounted in most cases by a cresting of 
Into the lowest of these cachots open the mouths gilded metalwork. At either side of the tympanum, 
of three oubliettes, and the guide who accompanies immediately above the entablature of the pilaster, 
the visitor points out, engrained on their sides, ® Pedestal, surmounted by a high pinnacle, 1s 
what he says are the stains of human blood, In Carried up, This pedestal forms the abutment for 
this dungeon there is also a cell or recess cut in the springing of a flying buttress (if it may be so 
the rock, the dimensions of which are such that termed) which terminates in the hollow side of the 
the unfortunate prisoner, who might have been tympanum. 
confined in it, had not the power of either lying The mouldings are all very large, the ovolo and 
down or of standing erect. It is with a feeling of semirecta prevailing. 
relief that the visitor emerges from these horrible The windows generally have mullions, which 
dungeons into the pure air of heaven. closely resemble those used in Elizabethan build- 
Let us now bend our steps to the church of St. ings. Some of the dormer windows in the chateau 
Ours. This building, the style of which is Early present the following peculiarity: the Tonic 
Romanesque, is ascribed to Foulques Nerra, and pilasters have subordinate pilasters of the Corin- 
is well worthy of attention. It is oblong, with a thian order at their outer side. From the top of 
square tower terminating in a pyramidal steeple at the cornice of the Corinthian pilaster (which is the 
eitherend,and twocentral octagonal cupolas,which whole height of the entablature lower than the 
form the roof of the nave. The western tower is central part), there springs a piece of scrollwork 
flanked by a low rectangular porch, which exhibits or flying buttress, which appears to support the 
an endiess variety of carving of the most grotesque central part of the composition, and strikes in 
and fanciful description. The two pyramidal immediately below the cornice of the Ionic 
steeples are of the same height, but the one rises pilaster. Some of your professional readers will 
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very probably say that such a composition is out 
of all rule. Whether it is or is not, I can only say 
that the effect is singularly striking and beautiful. 

In a subser::nt letter, | sl all have occasion, in 
speaking of the Chiteav »* Amboise, to take 
notice of another variety of dormer window, which 
differs considerably from any of those I have 
spoken of, and which, although it is inferior to 
them in the beauty of the design, is yet well 
worthy of the attention of the architectural 
student. 

The high-pitched roof which almost always 
backs the dormer windows of the Rénaissance, is 
in admirable keeping with them, and tends to re- 
move the idea of top-heaviness, which invariably 
suggests itself, if their form is allowed to stand 
out clearly against the sky. 

The principal interest attached to the Chateau 
of Loches, consists in its having been the favourite 
residence of Agnes Sorrel, Charles VII.’s mistress, 
no less celebrated for her kind and charitable dis- 
position than for her beauty and accomplishments. 
Her tomb, which formerly stood in the neighbour- 
ing church of Beaulieu, is now placed in a small 
chamber of the chiteau. It is of white limestone, 
and represents her lying with her hands folded on 
her bosom. At her head are two cherubim as if 
to watch over her, while at her feet two lambs lie 
couched, 

Above the door of the salle des gardes, there is 
a quaint piece of sculpture, representing Pepin le 
Bref in combat witha lion. Fron this guard- 
room, access is gained to a bartisan, with pepper- 
box turrets. In fancy the visitor may picture to 
himself some archer of the Scottish guard, pacing 
up and down this bartisan, and whiling away the 
hours of his watch, by— ; 

**Crooning o’er some auld Scots sang.’’ 


The suite of rooms occupied by Anne of Bretagne, 
who was the wife first of Charles VIII. and after- 
wards of Louis XII. is worthy of notice. Round 
the fireplace, in her oratory, is cut in stone the 
cord or cordeliére, which was the device of the 
family of Bretagne. J. M. 





THE ROUND TOWERS OF IRELAND. 

A CORRESPONDENT, whose letter was given in 
the Builder, of the 13th of March, controverted 
the opinion which Dr. Petrie has set forth as to 
the origin of these structures. He says that the 
learned author referred to depends for the foun- 
dation of his opinion solely on the word “ cloic- 
theach,” which occurring in the ancient “ Annals,” 
he infers to relate to the round towers. There are 
probably but few who could read Dr. Petrie’s 
work, and see in it only this foundation for his 
conclusions. If this were the sole foundation, 
what is the object of his extensive illustrations of 
Irish architecture? Is it not the fact, that he 
builds his theory on the analogy of the architec- 
ture of the towers to that of the other buildings 
of ancient date, and takes such references as he 
finds in the “Annals,” &¢c.as an additional support ? 
If it can be shown beyond a doubt, that the word 
“cloictheach,” occurring in fourteen passages of 
the “Annals of the Four Masters ” does not refer to 
these buildings, it is so much important evidence 
lost to Dr. Petrie’s theory, but there is still left a! 
very considerable amount of architectural and de 
facto evidence untouched. 

Controversy on this subject has so frequently 
tended rather to involve than to unravel its mys- 
teries, that we should learn from the past to con- 
fine our contributions as much as possible to con- 
cise reasons, accompanied by facts in the simplest 
form, a point which the correspondent referred to 
has searcely achieved. For instance, in assigning 
to this word “ cloictheach,” a fresh meaning “stone 
house,” he cites “O’Reilly’s Irish Dictionary,” to 
show that the first part of the word is derived from 
“cloch,” a stone, and gives certain derivatives and 
compounds of the word, as if they were so given 
in the dictionary, the fact being that they are 
there found in alphabetical order; the arrange- 
ment given by this correspondent would lead to 
the incorrect idea that we have O’Reilly’s authority 
for the derivation. The method he adopted was 
disadvantageous to himself, because the question 
naturally occurs if “cloictheach” is a compound 
of this word “cloch,”’ why is it not given by 
O’Reilly with the other compounds of the same 
word? In three columns of the dictionary there 
stand some fifty or sixty words evidently com- 
pounds of this monosyllable, and, interspersed 
among them by the alphabetical rule, is “clog,” 
a bell, with its compounds, among which are, 
“clogas, a bellfrey,” “cloigtheach, a steeple or 
bellfry.” O’Reilly gives no authority on the 
point of derivation, and that he should thus 
translate cloigtheach is evidence against the mean- 


a. “ 
ing now sought to be attached to it, namely, “stone 


house.” Neither is it any argument against the 
translation which would make it bel/fry, or steeple, 
and hence a round tower, that the original word 
is not descriptive of a lofty or rotund building. 
The English word 4ed/fry is not more descriptive 
of the church towers which by custom here are 
square, and of an altitude suited to their purpose, 
but such a building the word is at once understood 
to describe. 

Again, when he wished to give instances from the 
* Annals” to support his position that the various 
mentions of the cloictheachs in them did not in 
their particulars apply to such structures as the 
round towers are described to be, the writer who 
has afforded a text for these remarks would have 
done better to have given the passages complete as 
they are quoted hereafter, A.D.948 and 1020, which 


show that both the cloictheachs referred to by him | 


contained a bell or bells of some kind, and the 
last one proves that the structure was as capable 
of injury by fire as the three daimhliags, or stone 


: : 
churches, therein recorded to have suffered by the | 


like calamity as the cloictheach, stone built as the 
round towers are, and as the cloictheach is ad- 
mitted by this writer to have been. Does it not 
appear from the citations from the “ Annals” given 
below that the cloictheachs, like the daimhliags, 
or stone churches, contained within them some 
combustible fittings, and is it not in all writings 
common to speak of buildings as burned of which 
in fact a large part is incombustible ? 

The round towers were furnished with several 
floors. Of forty-seven towers, three retain in each 
asingle stone floor, and a fourth has evidence that 
it had one. In thirty-seven towers, ledges are 
formed round the inside by reducing the thickness 
of the wall, or by projecting sailing courses of 
stone. Most of this number have both these 
methods in the same tower. These ledges might 
have carried stone or wood floors. The three 
stone floors are on those of the first kind. Two 
towers only have joist holes, and four only are 
without any positive evidence of floors; but, as 
they are furnished with windows in the shaft, like 
other towers, there is a presumption that they 
contained a floor near each window, as usual. 

The gentlernan whose contribution has led to 
these remarks is, I believe, of the same profession 
as myself, and the majority of the readers of the 
Builder. 1 have seen his name elsewhere in a 
manner calculated to give weight to his evidence 
on an architectural fact. It is, therefore, with 
all respect, that I have to say that he is not 
correct in the description now given by him of 
the triple belleot at Donoughmore. There is no 
such correspondence as he points out between the 
openings in it and those of the adjacent round 
tower. The openings in the belleot have most 
distinctly pointed arches, and not triangular 
heads. Beneath them, connecting the two but- 
tresses, which carry the belleot, is a semi-circular 
blank arch against the west wall of the church. 
The masonry of the church and belleot bears no 
resemblance to that of the round tower. At 
Roscrea alsothe church and bellcot is very clearly 
of a date different from that of the round tower 
close by. 

It may be useful to the public to have in one 
view all the fourteen references to the cloic- 
theachs, which are found down to A.D. 1238, in 
the “Annals of the Four Masters,” a work com- 
piled in Irish, between 1632 and 1636, from 
ancient records, some of which remain to this day, 
of extraordinary antiquity, to testify to the care 
and accuracy of the later compilers. The refer- 
ences are taken from Dr. O’Donovan’s translation, 
in which he leaves the disputed word untran- 
slated; but as in the Irish the orthography is 
not in each ease the same as his rendering, 
“ eloictheach,” the variations in the Irish ortho- 
graphy are here given, as well as of some other 
words descriptive of buildings. 

“ A.D. 948. The cloicthech of Slaine was burned 
by the foreigners, with its full of relics and dis- 
tinguished persons, together with Caeneachair, 
lector of Slaine, and the crozier of the patron saint, 
and a bell [which was! the best of bells. 

A.D. 995. Ard-Macha was burned by lightning, 
—both houses, domuliace [stone churehes!, and 
cloictheacha, and its sacred wood, with all destrue- 
tion. There came not in Ireland sinee it was 
discovered, and there never will come, a vengeance 
like it. 

A.D. 1020. Ard-Macha was burned with all the 
fort, without the saving of any house within it, 
except the library only, and many houses were 
burned in the Trians ; and the Daimhliag-mor was 
burned; and the Cloictheach, with its bells ; and 
the Daimhliag-na-Toe and the Daimhliag-an-tsab- 
hail; and the old preaching-chair, and the chariot | 


' of the abbots and their books, in the houses of the 
students, with much gold, silver, and other precious 
things. 

A.D. 1039. The cloictheach of Cluain-Iraird fell. 

A.D. 1050. Doire-Caellainne and the Cloictheach 
of Ros-Comain were burned by the men of Breifne. 

A.D. 1076. Murechadh, son of Flann O’ Macleach- 
lainn, at the expiration of three days and three 
nights, after his having obtained the supremacy of 
Tara, was treacher yusly killed in the Cloictheach 
of Ceannanus by the Lord of Gaileange, é. e. 
Umlaff, the grandson of Maelan. 

A.D. 1097. The cloictheach of Mainistir, i. e. of 
Mainistir Buithe, with its books and many trea- 
sures, were burned. ; 

A.D. 1121. Two streets of Trian-Masain, from 
the door of the fort to Cros-Brighde, were burned 
in Ard-Macha. 

A great windstorm happened in December of 
this year, which knocked off the conical cap of the 
cloictheach of Ard-Macha, and caused great destrue- 
tion of the woods throughout Ireland. 

The cloictheach of Telach-n-Inmainne, in Ossory, 
was split by a thunderbolt, and a stone flew from 
the ccloictheach, which killed a student in the 


| church, 


A.D. 1124. The finishing of the cloictige, of 
Cluain-mic-nois, by Ua-maeldeoin, successor of 
Ciaran. 

A.D. 1135. Lightning struck off the head of the 
cloictheach of Cluain-mic-nois, and pierced the 
cloictigh of Ros-cre. 

A.D. 1147. A thunderbolt fell this year upon 
the chloictheach of Daimhliag-Chianain, and 
knocked off its roof (or conical cap). 

A.D. 1156. Eochaidh Ua-Cuinn, the chief master, 
was burned in the ccloicthech of Ferta. 

A.D. 1171. The cloictheach of Telach-aird was 
burned by Tighearnan Ua Ruairc, with its full of 
people in it. 

A.D. 1238. The cloictheach of Annadown was 
erected.” 

The modern names of the places herein referred 
to, are Slane, in the county of Meath; Armagh, 
Clonard, Roscommon, Kells (Ceannanus), Monas- 
terboice (Mainistir Buithe), Tullamain, near Kil- 
kenny ; Clonmacnois, in King’s County; Roscrea, 
in Tipperary ; Duleek (Daimhliag Chianain), in the 
county of Meath; Fertagh, county Kilkenny; 
Tullyard, Meath ; and Annadown, Galway. Round 
towers now exist at Kells, Monasterboice, at Clon- 
macnois (two), at Roscrea, Fertagh. 

The “domuliacc” and Daimbliag are to be 
translated stone church in the plural and singular. 
The Cros-Brighde at Armagh is the cross of 
St. Bridget. GorDOoN M. HIrts. 





LONDON DOCKS. 

THE extensive works lately carried on by the 
London Dock Company, to meet the requirements 
of the trade of the port of London, and the large 
class of vessels now constructed, have arrived at 
completion. 

These works comprise an entrance-lock from the 
river Thames, a basin which, combined with the 
old Shadwell basin, will give a water area of above 
six acres, and a lock communicating with the com- 
pany’s present eastern dock. 

The locks are each 350 feet long between the 
outer and inner gates, divided by a centre pair of 
gates into two locks, 200 and 150 feet long re- 
spectively. They are 60 feet wide, and will have 
28 feet of water on the cills at Trinity high 
water datum. The locks are built of brick, the 
facing being in blue bricks, from the neighbour- 
hood of Wolverhampton. The hollow quoin stones 
are either whinstone or Plymouth limestone. The 
stones for the gate sectors and foundations of 
swing bridges are granite: all the remainder oi 
the stone is from the sandstone quarries in the 
neighbourhood of Leeds. The gates in the locks 
weigh nearly seventy tons each leaf, and are 
partly framed with English oak or greenheart, all 
the ribs being of well-creosoted American yellow 
pine. The lower bar or sill-beam is omitted in 
these gates, and a wrought-iron trough-bar sub- 
stituted. By this means the rollers can be got 
under the centre of the gate, and large double 
sluices formed in this bar, without weakening the 
gate, as is the case where all timber is used. This 
bar also ties the heel and mitre-posts together in a 
strong manner. The locks are filled by culverts 
running under the side walls discharging into the 
platforms, pres enting any mud lodging there, and 
also at the springing of the lock invert. This 
system of sluices is carried under the river walls 
their whole length, and will greatly assist in keep- 
ing the entrance clear of deposit. There are two 
of these culverts, each having an area of 35 
feet. 
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The sills are of greenheart, lewis bolted to a 
massive stone invert. Stone inverts are also built 
at each end of the locks, for receiving a caisson. 
The whole of the side walls stand on rough rag 
landings, of large size and from 5 to 7 inches 
thick, these being bedded, at the river lock, on 
concrete, reaching to the London clay, and in the 
upper lock on the natural gravel, which is of great 
depth at this point. To prevent any shifting of 
this gravel stratum, piling was carried round the 
side walis, and several rows of sheeting piles 
closely driven across the lock, 

The basin is excavated to a depth of 30 feet 
below Trinity datum. The top of the coping is 
6 feet above that, making the total height of the 


who are the present engineers to the company. 
Mr. A. T. Andrews has been the resident engineer 
for the company, from the commencement of the 
work, the whole of the gates, coffer-dams, and pier- 
heads being executed direct by that gentleman. 
The contractors for the remaining part of the 
work, including all the masonry of the locks, 
basin, &c. are Messrs. Wm. Cubitt and Co. of | 
Gray’s-inn-road, who have carried on the work in 
the most energetic manner, under the charge of | 
their superintendent, Mr. Anderson. The dimen- 
sion of the basin, when completed, will be 780 feet 
long, with an average width of 450 feet. 

It is expected that the basin will be ready for | 
shipping by the end of the ensuing summer, A! 





walls 36 feet above the bottom of the dock. The 
foundations are on an average of 5 feet below the 
bottom of the dock, giving a total height of 41 
feet for the walls. The south-west and east walls | 
are carried up to within 23 feet of the coping | 
with concrete, composed of blue lias lime and the 
gravel obtained from the excavations, to protect | 
the outside from wear and tear. It is faced with 
random-coursed Kentish rag-stone, averaging 2 
feet in thickness; but binders where used run 
into the concrete nearly 3 feet: above this the 
walls partake cf the character of an ordinary 
brick wall, the facing being blue bricks. The 
walls are coped with a heavy sandstone coping, | 
each alternate stone being 9 inches thicker, and | 
built into the brickwork, | 

The north wall is of a different character. In| 
eonsequence of the strata lying at a considerable 
angle, it required the wall to be built and com- 
pleted piecemeal: this was carried out by exca- | 
vating pits, 30 feet apart, 20 feet wide, 40 feet | 
deep. In this solid piers of concrete, faced with 
rag stone, were carried up. When within 18 feet 
of the coping, arches were turned to connect 
them both vertically at the back, and horizon- 
tally in the front, to carry the upper part of the 
wall, which is of the same character as the other 
walls, The excavation between the piers was 
taken out after the walls were completed, slopes 
of concrete being formed in each arch to assist 
in retaining the ground. The whole of the gates 


and sluices, as also the two large lattice bridges | 


(crossing the lock in one span), are worked by 
hydraulic machinery, constructed by Messrs. W. 
G, Armstrong and Co. Newcastle-on-Tyne. The 
swing bridges were also constructed by this firm, 
as were the iron fittings for the gates. Engine 
and accumulator houses are now being erected 
near the river, for working the whole system of 
hydraulic power, which will be applied to the 
capstans, cranes, &c, to be hereafter erected. 
Between the new basin and the present eastern 
dock, a large warehouse, also vaults and shed over, 
are being constructed. Owing to the great depth 


/considerable quantity of dredging has yet to be 


executed in the river and old basin. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 
COPYRIGHT.—IRISH ANTIQUITIES. 

AT a meeting held on Monday, the 26th inst. 
Mr. Asphitel in the chair, Dr. Petrie, of Dublin, 
was unanimously elected hon. member, and Mr. 
W. 8S. Simmonds associate. 


Mr. Digby Wyatt, hon. secretary, announced that the 
council had had under consideration a communication 
from Professor Cockerell, on the subject of copyright in 
architectural designs, and had determined on presenting 
the following petition to the House of Lords, in connec- 
tion with the Bill proposed by Lord Lyndhurst for the 
better protection of designs and inventions in the Fine 

rts :— 

**To the Right Hon. the Lords, spiritual and temporal, 
of the United Kingdom, in Parliament assembled. 

The petition of the President and humble petition of 
the Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
showeth,—That architects are liable to considerable in- 
| jury in the piracy of their designs and inventions, and 
| that other parties can, and do, copy and appropriate to 
| themselves such original ideas, without any benefit or re- 
munerationto the authors. 

That it is therefore desirable to afford protection to 
architects for the copyright of their works; that such 
copyright shou d extend to their executed works, as well 
as to their publications ; that the copyright of an archi- 
tect in any work executed, or of a work proposed to be 
executed, should not pass to the employer, except under 

special agreement, but remain with the architect; and 
that the designs, or the drawings and specifications, pre- 
pared for the purpose, shall still remain so far the pro- 
perty of the architect. that the execution of a building 
shall be equivalent to registration as a work of art and 
science ; that no other person be justified in pirating or 
reproducing the same in such points as are peculiar to the 
author of the design, without the permission of the 
author. 

That the copyright of architectural productions shall 
extend to the same period as that of the authors of literary 

| productions. 

| Your petitioners therefore most humbly pray your Lord- 
| ships that, in any Bill introduced into your Lordships’ 
| House for the better protection of designs and inventions 
| in the Fine Arts, provision to the above effect be made for 
| the protection of architects, in a manner similar to that 
| for authors and inventors. 

| And your petitioners will ever pray,’’ &c. 

| Professor Donaldson then read ‘* Wayside Memoranda 





of made ground and peat found on the site of | of an Architect during a Tour in Ireland, more especially 


these works, the foundations for these buildings 
had to be carried down 29 feet below the ground 
level. Communicating passages are carried under 
the public road, to afford access for the company, 
from the new to the old vaults. The river walls 
are protected by large timber heads, which are 


also of great use in the docking and undocking | 


of vessels: these heads extend about 80 feet into 
the river, and are carried on clusters of piles, about 
27 feet apart, so as to prevent any obstacle to the 
flow of the tide. 

Large masting shears, cranes, &c. will also be 
erected on the quays, 

The works were commenced in 1854, by the 
construction of the river and dock dams, but it 
was nct before the summer of 1855 that much 
progress was made, in consequence of the difficulty 
of purchasing and clearing the site of the new 
works, it being nearly all occupied by the lowest 
class of houses numerously inhabited. 


| . " : * . 
with reference to some of its peculiar Ancient Remains,”’ 


|—printed in our last number,—accompanied by some 

| beautiful illustrations, for some of which, the professor 
said, he was indebted to Mr. Gordon Hills. 

A lengthy and interesting discussion ensued on the 

characteristics of these works. The chairman inquired of 

| Mr. Hills if he had casts or drawings of any of the mould- 


Mr. Hills.— Not a large number, but a few. | 

The Chairman.—It would be very important for the pur- 

| poses of study to have them, seeing that mouldings of 

| this kind were what he might call the comparative anatomy 
of architecture; and just as Cuvier or Professor Owen 

| might take up the unearthed bones of some antique 

animal and determine on its character and genus, so the 


| architect might take the sections of the ancient mouldings | 


and indicate pretty clearly what were the style and period 
of the original structure. 
| Mr. Godwin hoped that a practical advantage would 
result from the attention that was being paid by the 


Institute to Irish antiquities, namely, that it would | 


tend to the preservation of these remains. When he 
was in Ireland, a few years ago, he visited all the archi- 
tectural relics with the greatest gratification, and espe- 
cially the “Seven Churches’? mentioned by Professor 
| Donaldson and Mr. Hills, but he found them exceedingly 
| ill treated. Scattered about, there were some early 


There are three coffer-dams, one in the river, gravestones, in the preservation of which very little care 


ings at Kilmallock and Killaloe. | 


/of business. 


really original Irish design, it was desirable to know under 
what circumstances it was that the foreign elements and 
features so apparent in them were imported into these 
remarkable structures. It was clear, from the speci- 
mens that remained to us, that there were architects in 
Ireland quite capable of achieving in the way of architec- 
tural elaboration anything equal to what was contained 
in structures that bore the impress of a foreign design, as 
was evidenced in the metal-work remains, to be seen in 
the Royal Irish Academy, and similar to the peculiarities 
of Cormac’s Chapel. Indeed, nothing could be more 


| refined than the decorations introduced into the churches 


erected throughout the country after 1150, and the castel- 
latedremains and mouidings and general features appeared 


| to be of almost English design. No doubt the spread of 


the monastic system into Ireland, as in other countries 
throughout Europe, would go far to account for these 
peculiarities, but that was the crux to be solved. 
Professor Donaldson observed that there were a number 
of curious peculiarities in connection with the house 
architecture of Ireland, which bespoke, he was inclined to 
think, a foreign interest and an indication of foreign im. 


| portation, and which were altogether of a different cha- 
' racter to those of Medizeval architecture. They appeared 
| to partake of either a Spanish or a Flemish origin. Many 


of the mouldings were unique, although not very finely 
sculptured, and would allow of greater affluence of orna- 
ment. 

Mr. Wyatt reminded the meeting that many of the fea- 
tures of building arose mainly out of the necessities of the 
building, and that they were not necessarily indicative of 
style, but that architectural taste and nationality of struc- 
ture would generally be found to conform to these neces- 
sities. The year 1150 was clearly a line of demarcation in 
the history of Irish architecture in connection with all 
that preceded and all that arose subsequent to that date. 
He was of opinion that Cormack’s Chapel was decidedly 
of Norman origin, erected probably by some foreign eccle- 
siastic. 

Mr. Kerr, theorising rather than arguing from facts 
before them, was understood to suggest that the eccle- 
siastical influence in Ireland had become lessened after 
the decay of the first style, and that in the twelfth century 
it was revived, and received anew stimulus by the im- 
portation of monasticism from England, which would 
account for the architectural diversities and foreign fea- 
tures that prevailed in these early specimens of Irish archi- 
tecture. He believed that the essence of architectural 
styles was only to be found in the essence of history, and 
that history and archeology were the venerable porches 
by which we entered the great structure of the architecture 
of past times. 

The chairman thought that much of the importation of 
this foreign element was traceable to the introduction 
into Ireland, Scotland, and other parts, of the eremites, 
the Cistercians, and Benedictines, and other orders of 
monasticism. This importation in architecture had been 
the case in all ages. 

Professor Donaldson observed that we might recognise 
the style of the Druids largely disseminated throughout 
England and France, and particularly in Brittany; but it 
was afterwards succeeded by the importation of another 
style by the Norwegians and Danes, and he would term it 
simply the pre-Norman style. Indeed, there were many 
curious old churches in various parts of England that 
existed before the time of the Normans; though, when 
William the Conqueror came over with his priests and 
probably a clever architect, a different style, the Norman, 
with all its richness, was adopted and introduced. So in 
Ireland there might be works that were indigenously 
Irish ; but as the tide of civilization rolled on, flowing 
from France, Norway, and Sweden, it swept over Ireland, 
and thereby had the effect of introducing other styles, 
which accounted for the disparities and peculiarities that 
had been referred to. Doubtless, moreover, there was a 
Freemasonry in these matters, as well as others, and 
when a clever architect in another country was heard of 
and wanted, he was doubtless invited over to this country 
or to Ireland, to give them the benefit of bis professional 
skill, and which, in a great degree, would account for the 
introduction into Irish architecture of the foreign features 


| that appeared to characterise many of its productions. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 

Tuk annual general meeting of the Institute 
was held on Monday evening, the 3rd of May, to 
receive the report of the Council, and an account 
of the funds ; to elect officers of the Institute, and 
examiners under the Metropolitan Building Act, 
for the ensuing year ; and for the general despatch 


The report was a comprehensive and spirited 
document of considerable length, and showed that 
the Institute now consists of 146 fellows, 138 
associates, 13 honorary fellows, 18 honorary mem- 
| bers, 82 honorary and corresponding members, and 
14 contributing visitors. 

After rehearsing the proceedings of the Insti- 


about 400 feet long, another in the present basin, appeared to be manifested. He hoped the mention, in 





about 660 feet long, and the smallest, but most 
important, in the present dock: it is 240 feet in 
length, and was constructed in 21 feet water. As 
it will be required to pump up water into the new 
basin, to supply the loss by rrr. Be &c. a large 


the Irish journals, of the papers read at the Institute, 
would show that English architects were alive to the value 
| of these buildings, and that the result would be that 
greater care would be bestowed on them. He rose to 
move a cordial vote of thanks to Professor Donaldson for 
his very interesting lucubration, and could not let slip the 
| opportunity of referring to the energy shown by the Pro 


permanent engine house was erected: it contains fessor in furnishing information to the Institute on all 
a pair of 70-horse power engines, which have been occasions: even while engaged officially in examining 


employed during the progress of the works in 


draining them. 


The company have also erected large kilns (all 


| the condition of some of the lunatic asylums and other 
buildings of Ireland, he yet found time to obtain informa- 

| tion for the advantage of the Institute. 
Mr. Wyatt seconded the motion, and bore testimony in 


the hydraulic lime being burnt on the works), | Comfrmation of what Mr. Godwin had said as to the 


untiring attention given by Professor Donaldson to the 


with grinding stones, and a most complete mortar- interests of the Institute. He thought it would be inte- 


inaking establishment, the mortar being made by 


resting if any further information could be given as to 


the dock company, and supplied to the contractor, Who were the actual designers and originators of these 


The works were designed, and the Act obtained, 


monuments. Many of these buildings, of 1200 and 1160, 
were evidently of an original class of design, and partook 


in 1853, by the late Mr. Rendel, who remained of the Celtic style, with some affinity for the Scandinavian, 


engineer-in-chief of the company until his death, 


but clearly distinct from the Norman style, as in the case 


when the whole of the works were placed under | Of Cormac’s Chapel, and which latter was by no means 


the charge of his sons, Messrs, M. and G. Rendel, 


in the style of the monument of Timahoe, and other 
| irish structures. While there were evident marks of 


tute, with which our readers are fully acquainted, 
the report proceeded,— 


“« Her Majesty’s Government has, within the last three 
years, invited artists, both English and foreign, to two 
distinct and most important architectural competitions, 
with results at present anything but satisfactory to the 
competitors or honourable to those from whom the invi- 
tation to compete proceeded. If the frequency of the 
complaints, with respect to the conduct of those who in 
various localities throughout the country are constantly 
following the bad example set by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, may be accepted as evidence of the general preva- 
lence of a system calling aloud for reform, it must be 
manifest that some united, determined, and independent 
action on the part of the profession can alone correct 
| those vicious tendencies which have been in too many 
| instances fostered by the divisions, jealousies, and want 
| of honourable zeal for the dignity of the profession, which 
have occasionally and unhappily existed amongst some of 
its members. 

The whole subject of competitions is indeed one which 
the Institute must ere long be compelled to take into most 
serious consideration, from a serise of duty to the profes- 
sion and to the public. Its Council would, however, take 
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this opportunity of observing that the measure of useful- 
ness which can be exercised by the Institute in moving in 
this or any other matter, must be absolutely determined 
by its strength, in unity, numbers, and respectability. 
Unfortunately, hitherto its operations have been cramped 
by limitations of space. It is to be hoped that when once 
the principal bodies interested in the profession are 
brought together under one roof, one common animus 
will bind them together, and that anything like divided 
councils and action will be banished from amongst them. 
If those who now stand aloof, careful as they may pos- 
sibly fancy themselves to be of their own fortunes, and 
indifferent to those of their professional brethren, continue 
= apathetic, they will too late find that the period for 
useful combination has slipped away, and that their own 
best interests have been compromised by their want of 
sympathy with that common cause which ought to be 
unmistakeably represented by the Institute as a body. 

A committee appointed in the year 1838, as will be 
doubtless remembered, reported upon the details to be 
observed in carrying out competitions. The Council, 
however, feel it to be a subject which demands a renewed 
investigation, both as to the desirableness or otherwise of 
the system,—the mode, whether open or limited,—the 
conditions and pledges which should be offered to the 
competitors,—and the tribunal of selection. 

The first of the recent cases was that of designs for 


Whitehall. The most rigid economists should bear in 
mind that the merely decorative portions of a large build- 
ing erected in the metropolis form but a small per centage 
on the general outlay. 

The Emperor of the French, upon recently opening the 
Boulevard de Sebastopol, congratulated the municipality 
upon works which contributed to the embellishments of 
Paris. That city is confessedly the finest capital in Europe 
architecturally considered, and commands the admiration 
of foreigners; yet the actual residence of the sovereign 
has not been the subject of any but a very trifling outlay : 
the several ministries, public offices, barracks, public 
galleries, have received all the noblest embellishments of 
refined taste, and form the leading features that meet the 
stranger’s eye. Blocks of houses are cut through, and 
wide open spaces left for effect, for health, or for more effi- 
cient communication from one part to the other. 

This Institute has for years been struggling in vain 
with the authorities of the City of London to induce them 
to leave uncovered only a small space near St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, in order to afford a more effective view of this 
masterpiece of modern art, and to facilitate the thorough- 
fare for public traffic. Their arguments with the munici- 
pality fall dead and weak while the State throws so cold 
| a shadow over all that is generous, truthful, or worthy in 

art. 
If a public work be well carried out, people never ask 





G. B. Williams; Treasurer, Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. ; 
Honorary Solicitor, Mr. W. L. Donaldson ; Auditors, Fel- 
low Mr. W. W. Wardell, and Associate Mr. A. Cates. 
Board of Examiners, under Metropolitan Buildings Act, 
| 1855, till May, 1859,—The Vice-presidents, the Honorary 
Secretaries, and Messrs. Cole, Fowler, Gibson, Hesketh, 
| a Pennethorne, Penrose, Smirke, and Whichcord, 
ellows. 





| THE COUNCIL OF THE INSTITUTE. 
| S1rk,—Upon the principle of striking the iron while it is 
| hot, I have to beg the favour of a column or so in your 
| number this week. The iron in this case is the Institute 

of British Architects. The heating of the iron took place 
| at the annual general meeting of Monday night. Our 
| annual general meetings, I am told, are usually serene 
| and placid in the extreme. This is a pity: such little occa- 

sions may be defined as intellectual pools or puddles: 

when there is placidity on the surface, ten to one there is 
| Stagnation underneath. All human progress is of a breezy 

character. We never advance by unanimity,—always b 

the conflict of opinion. As iron sharpeneth iron so do’ 

a man the face of his friend. I do not know what it may 
| be in the millennium, but in the nineteenth century perfect 
| peace is the torpor of hybernation and the sucking of one’s 

paws ; perfect satisfaction the prerogative of vegetables. 


Infantry and Cavalry Barracks, the advertised conditions | the cost; but no economy, however severe, will save 
of which were founded upon a recommendation from a | from the reproach of extravagance a project ill-conceived 
Committee appointed by the Government, that the suc- | and meanly executed. The people begrudge the hundreds 
cessful competitors should be employed to carry out their | of thousands laid out upon the National Gallery and Buck- 
designs. The Committee’s recommendation was endorsed | ingham Palace, but never ask the cost of Windsor Castle 
by the insertion of a specific condition to that effect inthe | or the British Museum, which have, at all events, an 
official instructions. relevation of character and importance worthy of the 
Since the selection of approved designs new barracks | nation. 
have been erected, and considerable works executed,*| It may also be assumed in regard to competition that 
— the successful competitors having been employed, = profession will never brook schemes put forth in 
nor have the Government offered any assurance to them order to get at small cost sets of designs for the mere pur- oti “ea - “ . : 
of the loyal fulfilment of their engagements. pose of ascertaining how many ideas may be presented a eee a pots a. a 
The second competition, which was rather three dis- | upon any fixed subject, without the rc motest intention of ventilated ‘and : no matter: in the saan tiene ‘oa —_ 
tinct competitions, was for public offices. From the cor- | carrying out any one, however capable of modification to afflicted silts afro hobia : we will have no draughts We 
respondence recently published, the character of which, | meet special views, or employing any one of the candidates, | go not approve i nena and news 7s: = made a 
on the part of the Treasury, your Council forbear to desig- | however competent for the occasion. Such proceedings | qismal complaint at this meeting sited wae demeanian, 
nate, it appears that her Majesty’s Government, regardless | are degrading fallacies, and the Institute cannot but bear | tiong appearing in the journals without authority: we 
‘of the conditions implied in their instructions, which even | testimony to the honourable and independent manner in paye conscientious scruples with regard to the mn . we 
defined the amount of remuneration to be paid tothe | which Sir Benjamin Hall, as Chief Commissioner of | suffer from aerophobia. I say: ventilation is wo lh 
architects employed, seek to fall back upon a design pre- | Palaces and Public Buildings, has vindicated the rights | jt may be the law of the land, but there is nothing about 
pared some years ago by their official architect, instead of | and just expectations of the profession against the mis- | jt in our collection of all the editions of Vitravius. 
giving the successful competitor the opportunity of accom- | taken views and narrow intentions of another department Some people made a fuss about the Council having a 
modating his design for the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, | Of the Government. It may, in fact, be assumed as 4 jittle habit of memorializing the Government, presenting 
which it is contemplated first to erect. | corollary to the preceding remarks, that the public in- | petitions to Parliament, announcing declarations gene- 
It matters not the least, so far as the public honour is | terests can only be best served by treating professional rajjy, and even appropriating money without consulting 
concerned, whether this competition and the published | men with perfect good faith, a generous liberality, and | the Institute at large. It was a harmless little habit 
‘conditions had the full sanction and approval of the Trea- | unreserved confidence. = , ‘ ._ | enough, and no doubt the worthy member who alluded to 
sury, or whether they originated in the firm will of ahigh | | Animated by such convictions, the council felt it their jt (Mr. Jennings) merely did so in order to have it looked 
officer in his official capacity with the reluctant consent | duty to prepare and present to her Majesty’s Government | ypon as a little act of well meaning, which, although an 
of another Department: the national faith was pledged | 4 memorial on the subject of the course taken with re- improvement upon the charter, would be scarcely invul- 
by the unchallenged publication. In this case, as in that | spect to the competition for new barracks and public erable to the attacks of the captious. I call upon you to 
of the Barrack competition, our whole professional body, | Offices, strongly setting forth their views with respect to pity me when I confess that I was astonished at the reply, 
and all upright men, jealous of their country’s honour, | its impolicy andinjustice. A deputation in support of the _that I received it with Edmund Burke’s “delightful 
were and are aggrieved and wronged by the non-fulfil- | Memorial waited on the First Commissioner of Worksand porrour.” I am an optimist: I delight as far as possible 
ment, in a frank and honourable manner, of the condi- | 0n the Secretary for War, by whom they were received in jn everything. And nothing to my mind could be more 
tions upon which artists were induced to enter upon com- | a spirit of openness and candour, which induces hope that delightful than the manly virtue with which Mr. Digby 
petitions involving the exercise of the highest talents, the | any further steps in the matter will not be taken without Wyatt and Mr. Donaldson stood their ground. Talk of 
employment of much time, and a very large expenditure, | Proper consideration of the conditions, implied or ex-| compromise! Let us rejoice that if so mean a principle is 
only to be deprived of that implied return which could | Pressed, under which architects, placing reliance on the authorized out of doors, it is not known in the Institute : 
alone be an equivalent for such sacrifices. Your Council | $004 faith of her Majesty’s Government, were induced to our rule is courage,—unmitigated, undiluted courage ; 
cannot think that high-minded men—the representatives | incur the labour and expense attendant on competition of | and if the profane say our courage is worthy of a better 
of national honour—can so far forget what is due to good | 8° extensive a character, While urging their representa- | cause, our courage will even repudiate that poor com- 
faith as to neglect to fulfil the conditions promulgated | tions in support of their memorial on the barrack compe- | pjiment. 
upon public authority. Should this prove possible, it will | tition, the deputation did not omit to enlarge on the ano- |" ~he Council, these gentlemen replied, is elected (they 
be for the profession, by an unanimous concurrence, to | ™4ly now existing, of military officers endeavouring to | said elected, but surely this was a slip of the tongue) to 
decide never to respond to similar invitations. | perform duties strictly within the province of the civil | aqminister the affairs of the Institute in foto; and it is 
But there are other objectionable circumstances which | @rchitect, or taking to themselves the credit and reward extremely inconvenient to have the ects of the Council sub- 


There was a short-hand writer present at the meeting I 
speak of ; but I think Iam pretty safe in presuming, not 
only that no report will reach the public profession, but 
that no record of the proceedings will even be sent to the 
members of the Institute themselves. Our new rooms in 
Conduit-street (so we are told) are to be ventilated by 

| means of the good old contrivance of sash windows: very 
good ; very judicious: when we hold our little pools and 
puddles there, we shut our windows, and not a breath 
Shall disturb their surface. We will have none of your 


have distinguished these competitions. 

In the first place, all the designs, in the case of the 
Barrack competition, were required to become the pro- 
perty of the Government, whether they had been pre- 
miated or not. In the case of the Government Office 
competition, it was made a condition that the premiated 
designs should be retained. This was most arbitrary and 
unfair. Those who had got nothing in the one case and 
little in the other, were required to sacrifice their draw- 
ings, which to them represented a money value, and the 
aggregate of the sums distributed in prizes did not cer- 
tainly equal, in the case of the barracks, one-twentieth of 
the amount which represented a fair estimate of the 
pecuniary worth of the designs. 

In the second place, the professional body was not ade- 
quately represented in the committee of selection. Ama- 
teurs and professional men connected with the peculiar 
technical destination of any class of building, but not 
architects, rarely possess a sufficient amount of know- 
ledge to enable them to judge, even approximatively, of 
the relative merits of designs. 


| for works executed by him when placed unjustly in a 
| subordinate office and under their control. It may be 
| permitted here to allude to an extensive public building 
| now in course of erection for military purposes, which, if 
| hitherto subject to the control above mentioned, affords a 
striking illustration of the unfortunate results ; a medical 
commission being about to institute an inquiry whether 
the fundamental principles on which such a building as an 
| hospital should be constructed have been recognised and 
attended to. That even a doubt should exist on the sub- 


tial benefit likely to result from the inquiry may be held 

| more than doubtful when the absence of a competent 
architect as a member of the board is taken into consi- 
deration.”” s * ie * 

“« The fate of one grand scheme, which has now been 
| agitated for many years, seems still enveloped in uncer- 
| tainty.—The main drainage of this vast metropolis, after 
| numerous projects, reports, and counter reports, though 
| intrusted to a board peculiarly constituted to facilitate its 
| progress, seems to have been advanced no further than 
the expression of a determination on the part of that 


jected to criticism: no gentlemen would submit to it: the 
proceedings of that very meeting gave evidence of how 
impracticable it was to act by means of the discussion of 
a society at large: the, had pulled about the Council’s 
report, and cut it up, and it was exceedingly improper on 
the part of the meeting to lend itself to such a course. 

| The meeting received this charming defence in a way 
which will perhaps render the Council somewhat cautious 
in future in respect of their public acts; but perhaps it 


- a , pew - | may not have this effect we : shall see. 
ject is in itself sufficiently significant ; while the substan- | 


I, myself, although still an optimist, preferred a little 
complaint about the modus operandi of the act which has 
already been adverted to under the designation of ‘ elect- 


| tag” the Council. I thought it a natural thing to expect 
| that the Royal Institute of British Architects might be 


found at least competent to nominate its own officers: I 


| know that it is a vulgar idea; but there is a barbarian 
| virtue in objecting to dictation,—and, therefore, as the 


jury had acquitted Dr. Bernard, I felt mean enough to take 


| asmall leaf out of the Old Bailey book, and denounce, with 
| all the affectation of patriotism I could command, that 


little bye-law by which the old Council sends us a nicely 


Experienced architects can so obviously bring to bear | ; 
that professional knowledge of the matter which is abso- | board to a covered onan - — oy sate | printed list of nominees for the new,—a “ house-list ’? so 
| into the River ‘Thames down to the level ¢ ° | called. I looked around, and saw every member clad in 


lutely indispensable to a correct judgment, and they are | ‘ 
so much better qualified to estimate the ultimate ane |mark. Should, however, the proposed embankment of the toga virilis. I thought it a pity that this act of fatherly 


priateness of any design to the purpose for which it is | the river, in connection with this extension of the out- core should be found needful now. I called it close ves- 


destined, that their verdict is the only safe one for the | falls, be speedily carried into effect, something decided in tryism. But courage again! Mr. Scoles, from the chair, 


‘ | 
profession, the Government, or the nation to rely upon, | 


whether as to fitness of treatment, economy of execution, | 
or special merits of design. 

Objection has been taken to the high artistic qualities | 
of the designs sent in for the Government Offices—a re- 
proach which the competitors should proudly endure 
rather than submit to disclaim. If our Government be so 
ignorant of the character which should be maintained by | 
public buildings, as to think that size, and a certain ap- | 
pearance of importance and solidity, are all that are re- | 
quired to satisfy the public taste, the English architect of | 
the nineteenth century cannot forget the glories of Greece 
and Rome, the splendour of the Middle Ages and of more 
recent times, or fail to remember that in every great his- 
toric age the ruling powers have never heretofore repu- 
diated their duty to elevate and not depress the public 
taste—to fulfil and not to fall short of public expectation. 
It was to no mean and sordid views we owe Greenwich 
Hospital, Somerset House, and the Banqueting House, 





* The Parliamentary Return (No. 214 of the present 
Session), dated April 16th, 1858, made by General Peel on 
the motion of Mr, Ridley, shows the following amounts 
expended on barracks in the United Kingdom for the 
years 1854, 1855, 1856, purporting to “ distinguish the 
amount expended on erection of new, enlargement, and 
repairs of barracks.’’ 
1854-5 gn Lag £118,276. Repairs, £144,600. 
1855-6 . pil 215,493. ‘os 160,087. 





1856-7 i a 808,996. 222,745, 








the way of improvements will at last have been gained, of 
which the opening of the new suspension. bridge at Chel- 


| sea, with its approaches, may be considered the first 
*. ” * 


instalment.”’ * 
‘In concluding their report, the council cannot but 
express their earnest desire, that their next annual report 


| may be laid before a meeting holden in the new apart- | 


ments in Conduit-street; and they would further record 
their hope that, with increased means of usefulness, they 
may be supported by willing labourers in a good cause, 


| through whose energy and activity the greatest possible 


practical value may be given to every step taken by the 
body, or its council, whether for the advancement of our 
beautiful art, the benefit of those who cultivate it, the 
establishment of harmony and good fellowship throughout 
the profession, between young and old, Greek and Goth, 
or the maintenance of that uniform and honourable prac- 
tice by which we can alone sustain any lengthened 
struggle with those who would abuse an art which has 
never yet been brought into contempt.” 


A sharp discussion followed, but the report was 
ultimately adopted, and the following office- 
bearers were ultimately elected :-— 

President, Earl de Grey ; Vice-presidents, Messrs. J. J. 
Scoles, Ashton, and Hussey ; Honorary Secretaries, 
Messrs. C, C. Nelson, and M. D. Wyatt; Honorary 
Secretary for Foreign Correspondence, Professor Donald- 
son ; Ordinary Members of Council, Messrs. J. Clarke, 
H. Currey, E. C. Hakewill, F. Marrable, J. Pennethorne, 
J. Davies, A. Moseley, J. P. St. Aubyn, S. S. Teulon, and 


came sweeping to the charge with the same Vitruvian 
valour we had seen before. Nothing could be more satis- 
factory in the world: the practice of the house-list had 
been in force fifteen years, and had been actually proposed 
by a Member of Parliament. Precedent and authority 
squelched me: the house-list was voted in. 

Proposition I. Despotic power may be dignified: but 
constitutional power is more so. Gentlemen would find 
their enjoyment of power in the honourable office of 
members of the Council of the Institute to be increased 
rather than diminished by their authority being kept 
strictly within constitutional limits. : : 

Il. The charter of the Institute is eminently constitu- 
tional throughout. The general meetings are always 
placed first, the Council second. “* The general meetings 
and the Council shall have the direction of the affairs. 
The general meetings alone shall make bye-laws.” ‘* The 
Council shall (subject to the ge neral meetings manage the 
funds,” and this is all that is said of the Council’s powers : 
| and by this standard I venture to assert that the policy of 
the Council as laid down on Monday is unconstitutional, 

d its practice illegal. 
anil. For the sake of our being no longer little boys in 
jackets, let the next election of Council! be tried after the 
vulgar mode of the representative system of England, free 
nomination without house-lists, and without dictation of 
| any sort. 3 
| JV. If the Institution is managed on a restrained and 
| corrupted house-list, close-vestry system, this is quite 
enough to account for the apathy which, as it was deplored 
in the report itself, | may assume as a fact. If the Insti- 
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tute would gather the profession together, and give it 
cohesion, waion, strength, and law, try a liberal constitu- 
tional policy. ’ 
Don't be afraid of draughts: give us plenty of air, 
plenty of the press, plenty of open, manly, straightforward- 
ness, and contempt of all holes and corners. Don’t even 
be afraid of a breeze: it willdo good. Don’t make a 
desert, and call it peace. RoperT Kerr. 





ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
CONVERSAZIONE. 

On Friday, April 30, the second conversazione 
of the session was held at Lyon’s-inn-hall, Mr. 
Wigley in the chair, when Mr. Kerr delivered a 
discourse on “The Beautiful and the Fine Arts,” 
observing that his principal object was not so 
auch to sketch out for a miscellaneous audience 
the harmony of art-history, as to impress upon the 
art-student, upon his own peculiar ground, this 
great first principle of his philosophy, viz.: that 


his art was not so confined or so confinable as he | 
The fine arts | 


may probably have been supposing. 
vere many, but fine art was one. Developments 
were many—essence was one. There were many 
streams — the source whence they came was 
one; the ocean where they meet again is one. 
There were many members—the spirit that ani- 


mated the whole was one. One star may differ from | 


another star, but the light by which they shine was 
one, and the joy of all their shining was one. No 
otherideacould give the art-student that expansive- 


would be found to supply. The painter who was 
only a painter, the poet who is a poet and no more, 
even the musician who knows nothing but music, 
knew only half the mystery of his art; the other 
half was hidden among the other arts. The 
essence of all art was one essence. The principles 
ofallart werethesame. Their analogies were per- 
fect, as a whole. Their influences were for ever 
mutual. They would explain each other when 
nothing else would. They supported each other, 
and were never at variance. They were each other’s 
bosom friends. Their phalanx was invincible. The 
theory of any one of them was made up of the 
whole: the artist who discarded those of them 


which were not his own shut the door upon the | 


best friends of that which he retained, the most 
suggestive of all attendants upon the one which 
he chose to cherish. We shall probably give the 
salient points of the address in full hereafter. 
Professor Cockerell, after complimenting the 
lecturer, took the opportunity of impressing on 
the members and students of his profession pre- 


sent, the catholicity of the character of the | 


architectural study. He saw no reason to suppose 
why, in these days, there should not be originated 
a new style of architecture ; but at the same time 
he considered that all styles of architecture, from 
the remotest to the most recent time, were 
deserving of study as being founded upon some 
grand principle, and as tending to advantageous 
results. ; 
ing these principles of architectural toleration, 
confess that he was a Greek, while he at the same 
time advocated this Catholicity, this universality, 
these anti-optimistic opinions in art. While he 
gloried in the refinement and excellencies of the 
Greek school, he could not but give due weight 
and admiration to the noble and lofty conceptions 
of the Gothic style, and more particularly to the 
inerits of the latter school, as developed in their 
stately ecclesiastical structures, which were to be 
found, not only in this country, but all over 
the continent of Europe. The styles of the 
Renaissance times were no less deserving 
of admiration and study. He was afraid the 


lecturer might be supposed, from what he had | 


said, to cast an imputation on Palladio that he 
did not deserve, for Palladio was a truly great 
architect, and deserved all homage and respect. 
The professor then went on to argue the much- 
vexed and oftentimes debated question as to 
whether our national churches ought to be con- 
structed preferentially in the Gothic or the Italian 
styles, throwing out for consideration the sugges- 
tion as to whether the services of the Protestant 
ritual did not demand a structure altogether 
different from those of the Medieval times. What 
we wanted, he considered, was an auditory—an 
auditorium, as he ventured to say to the ecclesiolo- 
gists many years ago, whereupon he found himself, 
—extinguished. This, however, in his opinion, was 
the proper principle of a design for a Protestant 
church. 
materials in building, and especially that new and 
marvellous agency, iron, he (the professor) saw no 
reason why, when in these our days, they could 
construct a floor of 500 feet span, without any 
intermediate bearings, the arch should not be 
altogether dispensed with, and the principle of 


Gothic architecture be dispensed withalong with it. 


He must, however, in spite of entertain- | 


With respect to the employment of new | 


THE BUILDER. 





Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., assured his esteemed 
friend, Professor Cockerell, that he agreed 
very much with what he had said upon the neces- 
sity of our forming a style of our own, suited to 
the wants of our own age. But the question was, 
where are we to make our starting-point? The 
civilization of the Egyptians had prevailed only 
over alimited area, and it had passed away: so 
had that of the Greeks. The civilization of the 
Romans, which seemed at one time destined to 
endure and to overspread the world, had also 
fallen in its turn before an antagonist. That 
antagonist was, confederation of the Teutonic 
Christian and free-governed nations, out of 
which the society of all modern Europe has 
sprung from England and Scandinavia, down 
even to Italy itself, which those modern nations 
|had overspread and had remodelled. As a 
|simple historical fact, which he mentioned 
without committing himself to an opinion, a 
system of architecture had grown up in the bosom 
of those Teutonic, Christian, and free-governed 
nations, formed by and expressing their wants. 





| Well, then, in selecting our own starting-point, he 
| contended that we should, in preference to adopt- 


ing the civilization of the Egyptians or the Assy- 
rians, the Greeks or the Romans, all of which had 
passed away, select that of our own ancestors— 
men of the same race and religion with ourselves, 


_ the founders of the civil polity of present Europe. 
ness of view, that grasp of his work, which this idea | 


He would not do this in any narrow, bigoted 
spirit: he would select and adopt everything that 
was good and beautiful in every past age of art, 
for, in fact, beauty must be one. ‘There exists an 
essential unity under diversities of outward form : 
one age excelled in one point, another in another, 
and in this more perfect style of the future all the 
various graces of every age must be united. But 
towards attaining that more perfect style, he 
repeated that we must fix our starting-point at 
the architecture of Teutonic, Christian, and free 
Europe. 

Protessor Cockerell, in a humorous reply to 
Mr. Hope, recapitulated and enforced his former 


arguments, and deprecated the building of 


churches with naves and aisles, contrasting the 
principles and features of Gothic with trabeated 
architecture. He also alluded to the fact of the 


father of his hon. friend Mr. Hope having himself 


been a leader in the Greek school; and concluded 
by warning those present, and the architectural 
world in general, against the numerous vagaries 
of fashion that were floating about them in the 
world at large in the present day, and which con- 
'trasted so curiously in their characteristics with 
the fine old school of things and fashions that 
prevailed in the good old days of our ancestors. 


reply. He could not admit the opposition which 
Professor Cockerell wished to set up between 
Gothic and trabeated architecture, as if the 
former were exclusively the architecture of arches, 
and did not, when they were wanted, employ 
floors. If the Gothic architects had been such 
fools that when they built warehouses, they made 
them like churches, he never would have espoused 
their cause. But the contrary was the fact. 
Gothic adopted itself to the object of its respec- 
tive buildings. It built churches as churches, and 
its warehouses were warehouses. As to erecting 
churches of one span, that was a matter of detail. 
Aisles were not essential to Gothic, nor were they 
peculiar to it. Albi Cathedral and King’s-college 
chapel had none, while St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s, 
both Italian building's, possessed them. He should 
rejoice to see Professor Cockerell’s church of 500 
feet span erected, but he believed that it would be 
best constructed if its style were to be the Gothic 
of the future, modified and developed by those 
resources which the mechanical improvements of 
the age had placed at our disposal. If his 
honoured father, who had been alluded to by Pro- 
fessor Cockerell, was an advocate and a lover of 
the Greek school, it was in his youth; but in his 
more mature age, he was the first to expound the 
principles through which the stamp of the Gothic 
mind had passed, from the time of the Romans 
through the Middle Ages, down to the latest 
| period of the Gothic style, in its fullest and most 
| magnificent developments. 

The Chairman expressed his opinion in support 
of the superiority of the Gothic over all other 
| styles. 

Mr. Irvine supported the Chairman’s views and 
| those of Mr. Hope in regard to the superiority of 
| the Gothic, expressing at the same time great 
|regard for the opinions entertained by Professor 
| Cockerell, but signified that, as he was a student 
| in Mr. Scott’s school, he was of course wedded to 

the Gothic. He remembered the time when Mr. 
| Kerr, their respected lecturer, had advocated none 

















of the styles; and, although that gentleman had 
done a great deal for architecture, he considered 
that he had now retrograded in his doctrines, 

Votes of thanks were passed, and the meeting 
separated. 





ART AND THE CHURCH. 

As one who has felt the greatest interest in the 
perusal of Mr. Braithwaite’s eloquent essay, en- 
titled “ Art and the Church,” I beg of your kind- 
ness to give insertion to this as an acknowledg. 
ment of a gratitude which I am sure hundreds 
must have felt equally with myself. 

I should be especially obliged to you if you 
would do me this favour, as there still remain 
some views of the matter which my own mind 
cannot grasp; and I would therefore beg of Mr. 
Braithwaite to continue his remarks a little fur- 
| ther in elucidation of this interesting subject. 

As far as I have been able to understand Mr. 
B.’s arguments, it appears to me that he has com- 
pletely succeeded in logically establishing the 
claims of art, and the soul-stirring emotions 
which its noble creations can induce in the mind 





Mr. Beresford Hope requested a few words of , natural world. 


| of man, to a place in the soul of the regenerate— 
in the soul that must, ere its religion can be real, 
| renounce the world and all that it contains. 
| Your columns are not the place for theological 
discussions ; and I will not, therefore, presume to 
trespass upon your valuable space by trying, 
clumsily, to use a weapon which I am unable 
worthily to wield. Discarding, then, any attempt 
at a purely Scriptural argument, I would observe, 
that I quite agree with Mr. Braithwaite’s view as 
to the real practical requirements of true spirit- 
uality. For I believe, as he does, that the renun- 
ciation of the world which all are required to 
make is total and absolute in the spirit, but not 
in the letter. And I believe this distinction is 
not a mere illusion of a mind reluctant to give 
up the pleasures of sense, and still hankering 
after the flesh-pots of Egypt, but that it is a real, 
substantial, and tangible distinction. In viewing 
the pleasures which man can derive from a noble 
use of those faculties of intellectual enjoyment, 
both in the world of nature and in the world ot 
art, with which it has pleased the Creator to 
endow him, is there xo difference between regard- 
ing them merely as accessories, and regarding 
them as principals ? : 
| Look at the flaunting glare of yon gas-jet, 
which shines only for the purpose of luring in- 
fatuated beings within the influence—the death- 
dealing influence—of the gin-palace. Its bright 
shining is due to the self-same principle of light, 
God’s first creation, the indispensable adjunct of 
all beauty, which reveals to us the glories of the 
But, alas! to what base use do 
we see it there perverted! A little farther on 
we find the self-same gas by which that flame was 
fed, burning brightly near the altar, in God’s 
house, where his faithful people are gratefully 
offering up their Sabbath evening tribute of prayer 
and praise. Surely the way in which thousands often 
have perverted, and many more often will pervert 
and misapply God’s gifts, has not and will not so far 
pollute them, as that it should ever be on that 
account impossible for the really spiritually- 
minded to employ them aright. Because all 
‘admit the abuse to be sinful, it surely does not 
follow that the right use must also be essentially 
| evil. 
| I suppose that few who have, in a candid spirit 
‘of inquiry, given the matter any serious thought, 
| would be inclined to controvert this conclusion. 


Now, to what line of conduct ought this conclu 


sion practically to lead us? Are we or are we not 
justified in decorating our churches in the highest 
style of art ? 

“It seems to me that to admit such a conclusion 
as that just stated involves the permission, nay, 
further, lays us under the necessity— imposes upon 
us the duty—of employing the arts, in their 
utmost attainable perfection, to adorn and beautify 
those sacred edifices which we would dedicate to 
the service of Him who is the beneficent source of 
all beauty. By what perversion of argument can 
it be held lawful for men to employ upon them- 
selves, in illustration of thoughts and feelings of a 
secular nature, those high poetic aspirations— 
those comparatively pure and noble intelligences, 
with which their Maker has endowed them, while 
they are yet to be debarred from exercising them 
in that field in which a truly religious mind 
would take most delight in employing them ? 

I know—we all know—that the first fruits of 
all we possess must be little enough in God’s 
sight. But we should think of the widow’s mite ; 
and we should gather from the record of that 
incident that our Maker does not regard the value 





of the offering so much as the intensity of the 
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feeling,—the fervour of the zeal,—which prompts | 
the gift. While humbly bringing to the altar of | 
gratitude the first fruits of our intellect, as a| 
thank-offering to our Maker, ought we to keep | 
back that which, in a secular point of view, must 
certainly be regarded as its noblest development ? | 
If we employ architecture at all (using the word 
in its true sense, as denoting that harmonious | 
unity of which the sister arts of painting and | 
sculpture are component parts), we ought to be | 
content with nothing short of the best we can | 
procure. ‘To do otherwise would surely be as | 
wrong as it would be if the Hebrew worshipper in | 
offering up the firstlings of his flock were to shear 
the victims and reserve the fleeces—their outward | 
adornment—for his own use, in order that he | 
might dye them scarlet and purple, and weave | 
them into forms of beauty to pamper his own | 
arrogant pride and selfish luxury. 

All readily grant that in building a church we | 
must call in the aid of architecture to a certain 
extent, in deference to the absolute requirements 
of propriety and common decency. Thoughtful 
minds are at variance only as to the limit which 
separates the right use from the abuse. Now, for | 
my own part, I see no just cause for this hesita- 
tion. The presence of noble artistic decoration in 
a church is, to my mind, no more to be regarded | 
as a violation of good taste and propriety than it 
would be in a palace. Wherever noble artists are | 
to be found able and willing to employ their art in 
God’s service in the manner here proposed, let us 
not, in blind reliance upon the fancied superiority 
—the supposed greater purity—of a harsher 
phase of spirituality, spurn their proffered aid. 

As I said before, to admit that a Christian,—a 
really religions man,— may, with consistency, 
exercise his artistic faculties at all, even on secular 
subjects, seems to me to settle the question at 
once ; and must, I conceive, of course involve not 
only the permission, but also, in the case of those | 
who are endowed with art instincts, the necessity, | 
of paying far more attention to so-called religious 
art than those who oppose the views above stated 
are willing to allow. 

But some with whom I have discussed the 
matter deny that to admit the possibility of a 





“If,” continued my opponents, “your theory | the Department ever devised a plan, the object of 
could be completely carried out, it would, indeed, | 


be a glorious consummation. But we can quote,” 
say they, “the arguments of your own advocate, 


| Mr. Braithwaite, as showing that you had better 


let art keep to her own sphere in the world, and 


| be content to effect in secular matters what good 


she may. And you must on no account allow her 
to intrude her unwelcome presence into places of 
worship, where she is not wanted. For you your- 
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which was to remedy these defects, and asked this 
Parliament for aid to carry that plan into execu- 
tion, without success? If not, then away with 
this unworthy charge. The glory of the Crimean 
campaign, the broken chains of slavery, the 
numerous benevolent institutions of the nation, 
testify that Britons are as generous as they are 
brave. We therefore disdainfully reject the 
above imputation, and boldly assert, as we can 





self admit that in these places her presence is not | unquestionably maintain, that the liberality of 
absolutely incispensable to any, and we maintain | the nation provides means amply sufficient, with 
that under such conditions art is positively dis-| the exercise of ordinary judgment and frugality, 
tasteful to the majority of sincere Christians, and| to accomplish what is required. Let the real 


ought, therefore, to be avoided by all. The par- 
ticular argument to which we alluded just now as 
one of those brought forward by Mr. Braithwaite, 
is this:—‘ It is generally wiser not to deal with 
things as they ought to be, but with things as 
they are.’ To this sentiment we cordially agree ; 
and it is on this ground that we demand that 


man’s artistic faculties should not be incited to | 


embellish, or, as we should rather say, to deface 
the temples which piety is yearly raising for the 
worship of God. Decorate your own houses and 
your publie buildings as much as you think proper; 
but keep aloof from God’s house, for the living 
God dwells in a temple not made with hands, and 


| the characteristic feature of churches, as distinct 


from all other buildings, ought to be, and must 
be, a pure and dignified simplicity.” 

How to reply to this argument I know not. 
Yet I feel sure that there is a fallacy involved in 
it, if I could but trace it out and expose it; but, 
if I am asked why I believe this, I can only give 
a very weak reason,—one that some one has been 
so ungallant as to call “a woman’s reason,”—“ I 
think so, because I do think so.” 

Would Mr. Braithwaite be so obliging as to 
continue his essay, and give me, and those who, 
like myself, are much perplexed by this subject, 
the benefit of his thoughts on this view of the 
matter ? R. M. 
THE ROYAL ENGINEER DEPARTMENT, 

AND THE BARRACK QUESTION. 

WHEN the justice of an individual’s ora people’s 





pure and right use of art inits highest conceivable | ¢Jaim is supported by the powerful advocacy of 
degree of perfection, asa means of beautifying the | the press, and confirmed by an appeal to incon- 
structures which we desire to set apart to God’s | trovertible facts; when the evil effects of an exist- 
service, does, in any measure, practically affect the | ing system are shown forth, and the palpable 


real question at issue. 

Such persons have brought to bear against me 
another line of argument, which, although I 
firmly believe it to be fallacious, I have yet 
hitherto been unable satisfactorily to meet. I am 
not convinced by it, inasmuch as it does not pretend 
to contradict, although it presumes to set aside, 
the views here advocated. And it is in considering 
the questions involved in these arguments, which | 
must be set at rest before any practical good can | 
be expected to proceed from such an admission as | 
that recorded above, that I would seek Mr. 
Braithwaite’s further aid. 

I cannot better explain what I want to know 
than by citing as nearly as I can the sub- 
stance of what was said to me the other day at 
the conclusion of a conversation on this subject :— | 


“We admit your theory,” said my opponents, | 
“but we deny its practical application. It would 
be a grand and noble scheme thus to employ man’s | 
faculties ; but it will not work. We donot profess 
to be able ourselves to sympathise entirely with 
your enthusiastic feelings on matters of art; and we 
know besides [say they |, that, to a vast majority 


blunders of an establishment made apparent; surely 
it becomes reasonable to think the time is not far 
distant when the wrongs that are suffered must 
be redressed, and the evils complained of must 
be abated. The press has expressed, in un- 


jmistakable terms, the dissatisfaction and as- 


tonishment excited in this nation by the Commis- 
sioners’ Report on the Sanitary Condition of our 
Barracks, and pointed with indignation to the 
fearful position of the British soldier, compelled 


| to live in an atmosphere pregnant with poisonous 


exhalations, and amid scenes tending to nurture 
immorality and destroy the finer feelings of the 


jsoul. ‘This has been shown to exist, and acknow- 


ledged as a disgrace ; and, consequently, our hope 
is enkindled that the soldier’s home and soldier’s 
well-being will speedily receive the attention 
they merit, so as to remove disease and pollution 
from the one, and seek more effectively to pro- 
mote or establish the other. But the tendency of 
the controversy at present seems to divide itself 
into two opposite extremes. On the one side we 
are told, through the press, that the soldier is 
never thought of; that money can be lavished 


. 


| State of our barracks be laid before Parliament, 
| with an estimate of the expense necessary to 
remedy the evils, and anything that is required 
will not be withholden. But we would have Parlia- 
ment look well not only to the proposed remedy, 
but to the proposed means by which it is to be 
effected, before any additional outlay be sanctioned: 
we would call for an inquiry into the erganization 
and working of the Royal Engineer department 
which has the care of our barracks, and the ex- 
penditure of the public money in their repairs, 
| alterations, and improvements, with a conviction, 
| founded on experience, that such an inquiry would 
demonstrate the inefficiency and extravagance of 
the system. That it is ineflicient, we need only 
| point to the Commissioners’ Report, and leave its 
| revelations to answer. Its extravagance may be 
shown by the numerous expensive works under- 
| taken without a justifiable object ; the building of 
| would-be forts for the mere display of rusty, use- 
| less guns; the maintenance, year after year, of 
time worn buildings, in which (according to Lord 
Panmure) “it was impossible to makethose sanitary 
arrangements.” Extravagance may also be shown 
by the amount paid for travelling expenses conse- 
quent upon the frequent removals from one station 
to another, and the numerous visits paid to out- 
stations by officials from head-quarters, such ex- 
penses, on an average, being from twenty to fifty 
per cent. on the salaries of the civil branch, though 
the amount paid for salaries is from five to ten per 
cent. on the expenditure for works, not calculating 
the extra pay of the Engineer officers holding civil 
appointments. There is extravagance in the work- 
ing of the triennial contract system. For instance, 
though many contracts are taken at prices varying 
from five to fifteen per cent. be/ow the schedule ; 
in reality, the same contractors are paid above the 
schedule prices : hence it is notorious, wherever the 
Engineer department is in operation, that the 
work executed under them cost far more than its 
real value. True it is,no work beyond mereincidental 
repairs can be executed at out-stations without the 
sanction of the district officer, where the plans, 
measurements, detailed quantities, abstracts, and 
estimates must be sent for examination, and a 
severe reprimand is administered if the estimate 
sanctioned is exceeded ; but these very precautions 
defeat their own object, for with such an array of 
| documents with each proposed work, it would be 
| almost impossible to have them examined properly 
| at head quarters : it is only the squaring up of the 
| measurements and the moneying out of the items 
| of the estimate that receive any attention, leaving 
' the measurements of the actual work as they come 
to the office. Now, in making out every such 
estimate, every measurement, and often counter- 
| measurement, with every possible allowance, is 
‘taken into account; then an addition of from 
eight to ten per cent. is added for contingencies, 
making in alla sum far beyond what the work 
could be executed for under other circumstances. 





of mankind, such thoughts and principles of action 
are not only unknown, but must, owing to the 


peculiar constitution of their minds, ever remain | 


upon royal parks and royal farms; that field 
officers will spare no expense, or regard no trouble, 
in promoting the health of their horses and pigs 


But in this case the money allowed must be ex- 
pended, and the contractor’s bill must tally with 


utterly incomprehensible. By us and by such as land stall-fed cattle, without bestowing a thought 


these, the presence of art in a place of worship a¢| upon the comforts or ordinary requirements of 
all, beyond the simplest requirements of sober | their soldiers, or the causes which operate so in- 


decorum, is always felt as a most unwelcome in- 
trusion. We cannot worship at ease in a glorious 
cathedral. When there for the purpose of devo- 
tion, instead of feeling more devout, we do in 
reality feel depressed and wretched. Our minds | 
are so dazzled by the glitter of earthly splendour 
around us, that we lose sight of the lustrous, yet 
pale, because to the senses unmeasurably more 
distant, glory of the Morning Star of Gospel | 
Truth ; and we sigh and sigh again for the homely | 
yet congenial simplicity of the village church. | 
Away with these gay splendours, these flaunting | 
trappings, which are but as a veil of misty 
obscurity, vexatiously interposed between us and | 
a clearer view of the beauty of holiness! Oh, for | 
a nearer and brighter view of that vision of| 
splendour, lovely as a youthful bride in her virgin | 
purity, which, were it not for the distracting in- | 
fluence of your so-called spiritual art, might be | 
revealed to the eye of faith! 


juriously upon their health. 


On the other hand, we are told by noble lords 


that improvements take place of which the public 
is ignorant, and that all that is required would be 
accomplished if the public coffers were open to 
their demands. In the former case prejudice over- 
draws facts by exaggerated statements: in the 
latter case, self-interest throws up “ curious facts,” 
behind which noble lords may entrench themselves 
and resist the attacks of their assailants. Both 
sides fail to touch the real cause of existing evils, 
which is the injudicious expenditure of the public 
money. It seems a novel idea in our day to be 
told by the ex-War Minister that the defective 
ventilation, drainage, and the other evils connected 
with our military establishments at present, exist 


‘only for want of funds to defray the expense of 


removing them. Are, we may ask, the evils of 
the past avoided in the projects of to-day? And 
the answer must be, emphatically, “No!” Has 


i 


the original estimate, te prevent a reprimand from 
the commanding Royal Engineer should any dif- 
ference appear: hence one prolific source of extra- 
Vagance, 

In a communication like the present—neces- 
sarily limited—it would be difficult to enumerate 
the various disadvantages resulting to the public 
service from the working of the Royal Engineer 
department, as it is at present organized. Strong 
reasons might be urged against the connection 
existing between the military and civil branches: 
the migratory system should be condemned, and 
sundry other matters which clog the effective 
operation of the department should undergo a 
serious alteration, before the generosity of the 
nation is still farther taxed to provide additional 
means for this branch of the public service to 
indulge in its accustomed unrestrained extrava- 
gance ; or, at least, such a moditication should be 
insisted on as will guarantee the judicious expen- 
diture of the public money. The judgment dis- 
played in its expenditure should equal the dili- 
gence bestowed on its collection. C. E. 
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MODERN FRENCH ARCHITECTURE: DOOR, RUE DE LA CHAUSSEE D’ANTIN. 


MODERN FRENCH ARCHITECTURE, 
DOORWAY, PARIS. 


PICTURE BY HENRI LEYS AT THE 
BROMPTON MUSEUM. 


Nor long ago we gave a view and plans of a) Tue art-loving public of London are now 
house in the Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin, Paris, | offered one of those unfortunately too rare oppor- 
built from the designs of M. Rolland, architect.* | tunities for the inspection of a chef-d’ceuvre of con- 
The accompanying eugraving represents more at, temporary foreign art; the Belgian historical 
large the entrance doorway, terminating with the | painter Henri Leys, of Antwerp, having just com- 
balcony of the first-floor, supported by caryatides ;| pleted an important picture for one of our British 
and in a future number we shall add details of the |“ merchant princes,” which, by the liberality of 
windows and doors. the owner, has been deposited for temporary ex- 
— hibition at the Museum of the Department of 
Banracxs at Wicax.—Mr. W. H. Brown | Art, at Brompton, in accordance with the excel- 
reer sp HG er hgh ary > lent practice of receiving fine works of art on 


builder, of Wigan, has obtained the contract for sony 
erecting militia barracks at Macclesfiald, at a cost loan, ret inaugurates of Maslinrongh: Hon. 


of 11,5007. One hundred tenders were sent in. 








ore | ovation in Belgium, where it has just been pub- 
* See p. 158, ante, 





ere SESS, 


This picture has been the object of a veritable’ 





It represents Mary of Burgundy giving alms to 
the widows and orphans of the burgesses of 
Bruges, and is, probably, on the whole, the finest 
picture the modern Flemish school has yet pro- 
duced. The Belgian press is unanimous in as- 
suming that this noble work is destined to form 
an epoch, and not the less so in regretting that it 
should be lost to the country. The English con- 
‘“noisseur, on the other hand, will now be obliged 
, to confess that our own soi-disant “pre-Raffaellite” 
school has not acquired the exclusive monopoly of 
certain great qualities ; and, unless we are much 
mistaken, a most instructive lesson is in store for 
the professional members of that vigorous confra- 
_ ternity. 
| Leys’ picture, though essentially a picture of 
| tone, is as brilliant and forcible in colour as the 
most powerful “ Millais,” or “ Mulready ” even,— 
, and reminiscences of the marvellous “ technique ” 
of the Van Eycks and Hemling will not fail to be 
remarked ; indeed, a certain indebtedness to those 
grand od lumineries of Flemish art is avowed by 
_the artist. The work withal is most original, and 
| replete with quaint old-world sentiment ; indeed, 
in presence of this most charming picture, one 
might almost fancy oneself breathing the very 
atmosphere of the fifteenth century. 


The liberal possessor, Matthew Uzielli, Esq. of 
Hanover Lodge, Regent’s-park, has likewise lent 
for temporary exhibition another remarkable work, 

_Gibson’s life-sized marble statue of Venus, now 
for the first time unpacked and placed on its 
pedestal. Both will be seen at the conversazione 
of the Society of Arts on, this, Saturday night. 


} 
' 
j 





THE FIRE IN BLOOMSBURY. 
SPECIAL VERDICT. 

In addition to their verdicts on the bodies, the 
‘jury state that the owner of the house, No. 20, 
Gilbert street (Mr. Taylor), was guilty of great 
and culpable neglect in not making a brick wall 
between that house and Mr. Calvert’s show-room 
adjoining; and they urge that the following al- 
‘'terations should be made in the laws relating to 
'the construction of buildings and the manage- 
ment of fire-engines, as explained in the report of 
Mr. M. Nelson, the architect appointed to inquire 
into the accident, viz. :— 


“1. The amendment of the Building Act, to 
prevent the erection of houses such as was lately 
the house No. 20, Gilbert-street. 

| “2, The amendment of the Common Lodging: 
house Act and the Nuisances Removal Act, to 
prevent the overcrowding of rooms such as were 
, oceupied by the unfortunate families of the Smiths 
and Hedgers in the said house. 
| 3, The amendment of the Metropolitan Local 
Management Act, to prevent the streets being 
| obstructed by horizontal shores, or struts such as 
delayed the approach of the fire-escape on its way 
to the late fire. 

“4, The amendment of the unrepealed clauses 
of the old Building Act, 14th of George III. 
cap. 78, so as to create for the metropolis a tire 
brigade and fire-escape establishment, independent 
of private or parochial control—the funds being 
already provided for by the said Act. 

| “5, That the Act of the 10th of Victoria, cap. 
17 (Water Supply Consolidation), be amended so 
as to provide for an ample supply of water in case 
_ of an outbreak of fire. 
| 6, and finally. That provision be made by law, 
in conformity with the suggestions of Mr. Nelson, 
to place in connection police stations, fire-engine 
| stations, fire-escape ladders, and the supply of 
| water in case of fire ; the whole of such establish- 
| ments throughout the metropolis and its suburbs 
‘being rendered instantly available for the public 
service in case of necessity by means of the electric 
‘ telegraph.” 


| ———- ~ - 


PROPOSED NORMAL COLLEGE, BANGOR. 
| THE accompanying engraving represents the 
' proposed Normal College, Bangor, which we under- 
stand is to be erected on a site given by the Hon. 
E, G. D. Pennant, M.P., overlooking the Menai 
Straits, and is tobe built of limestone of the country, 
\from the designs of Mr. John Barnett, London. 
The Institution is for the accommodation of forty 
male students, together with a principal and vice- 
principal. The students are designed to take 
charge of British schools throughout the northern 
| division of the principality. 








Survey or AbinGpon.—The contract for the 
survey of Abingdon now pending has received the 


: sy seal of the Board. Mr. Paine was the successful 
' licly exhibited at the request of the artist’s friends. 
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THE POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE 
BUILDING OPERATIVES. 

THE check under which the metropolitan build- 
ing trades have of late been suffering still con- 
tinues ; and much distress, we are grieved to say, 
prevails amongst the workmen heretofore em- | 
ployed in these trades. Great perplexity pervades | 
the minds not only of the best friends of the 
working men, but evidently, from the schemes | 
now started amongst them, of the work 
themselves, on the question of a remedy for the | 
prevailing distress. Our population is so rapidly | 
on the increase, and the limits of the land are so 
restricted, that emigration forces itself on one’s | 
notice as the most obvious remedy for want of 
employment in almost any class accustomed to | 
manual labour, skilled or unskilled. But although 
the consequence to those who remain, as well 
as to those who depart, is almost assured and 
decided benefit ; and although thus the masters 
would be legitimately compelled to raise the 
rate of wages and the public to repay such 
unavoidable outlay on the part of the masters, 
emigration is not looked upon by the workmen 
generally with a favourable eye (and, indeed. 
one cannot blame that natural love for nativ. 
land which actuates the poor and struggling even 
more, perhaps, than the rich, who have less urgent 
occasion to quit its shores). Consequently, work- 
men have ever preferred collecting money to be 
thrown away in useless, or worse than useless, 
strikes to keep up wages or to raise them, 
rather than aid their unemployed brethren, and 
improve their own prospects, by affording the 
unemployed the temporary means of emigrating ; 
thoughacomparatively smallsum, by reiterated loan 
and redemption, might be made in this way im- 
mensely useful. The Legislature, too, seems by 
no means ready to assist in the promotion of such 
emigration ; but this is less to be wondered at than 
the apathy of the workmen themselves; for the 
strength of the mother country lies in its industrial 
community, and one can sympathise with a legis- 
lature which is reluctant to weaken such resources, 
even materially to benefit the industrial classes 
themselves; and but too certain it is, that were 
the Legislature officiously ready to promote such 
emigration, there are many agitators amongst the 
working classes who would be quite as ready to 
insinuate unworthy motives against the Legisla- 
ture on this very account as they now are for pre- 
cisely the contrary reason. Not till the unem- 
ployed and the employed combine to manifest an 
eager desire thus to better the condition of both 
will Parliament or the Government be induced to 
do anything in this way to remedy either tempo- 
rary or permanent distress. The building-trades’ 
workmen of the metropolis, however, both em- 
ployed and unemployed, are far from even aiming 
at any such combination. In their actual, though 
probably, by no means recognized or imagined 
perplexity as to what should be done, the em- 
ployed, under the leadership of a “ Progressive 
Society,” have started what we cannot but think 
is a very doubtful scheme for bettering their own 
position while improving also that of the unem- 
ployed. Under circumstances which clearly prove 
that capitalists and employers cannot see their 
way at present to profitable results in building 
speculations, the “ Progressive Society ” proposes 
that the employed shall force the employers and 
the capitalists who employ these employers to raise 
the wages of the employed (virtually) by giving 
them present wages for diminished labour, with 
the view of thus opening a (rather round-about) 
way for the unemployed to fill up the curtailed 
time at additional cost to the capitalist or employer. 
In order, however, that we may not incur any risk 
of misrepresenting the objects of the society re- 
ferred to, we shall quote what is said on the sub- 
ject by a committee of this society in their address 
to “the carpenters and joiners of London,” an- 
nouncing the time and place of various meetings 
which have since been held for the purpose of 
forwarding their scheme. 

*‘ Fellow Workmen,—At a meeting of Societies’ Dele- 
gates, held on the 25th of February, 1858, at the Progres- 
sive Soeiety House, Ryder’s-court, Leicester-square, to 
consider the propriety of reducing the hours of labour, 
after due deliberation, we have resolved to address you 
upon this important question, feeling assured that every 
thinking man must see the necessity of endeavouring to | 
alter the present state of the labour market. In the first | 
place, we wish to call your attention to the great increase | 
of machinery, during the last few years, in our branch of | 
the building trade, which has supplanted manual labour to | 
a great extent; and also to the depressed state of trade ; 
consequently many of our fellow-men wander about for 
want of employment, and are thus deprived of the means 
of subsistence, which we all deeply deplore, in a country 
like this which abounds in such abundance of wealth. We 
therefore propose to reduce the hours of labour from ten 
to nine hours to constitute a day’s work at the present 
rate of wages, which, if obtained, would be a great boon 
to all employed in the trade.” 





If obtained, no doubt this would be a very great 
boon to all employed in any trade; and, did it 
depend upon a mere “resolution” on the part of 
the employed to “alter the present state of the 
labour market” by “reducing the hours of labour 
from ten to nine hours, to constitute a day’s work 
at the present rate of wages,” we know not any 
trade that would not “unanimously adopt” such 
a resolution, and follow it up too by another, such 





plate in the present instance, reducing the hours | 


of labour in the next place from nine hours to eight. | 


months on strike, being now thankful to accept of 
4s. a day, on being told that such a moderated 
rate of wages will induce some capitalists to “ give 
large orders for ships and repairs.” 

Meantime a hopeful measure for putting an 
end to all misunderstandings and differences be- 
tween masters and men is making progress. In 
the House of Commons last week, Mr. Mackinnon 
obtained leave to bring in a Bill for the establish- 


men | #8 the employed and their leaders appear to contem-| ment of equitable tribunals for the amicable 


adjustment of such differences and misunderstand- 
ings. By this Bill masters and operatives would 


| But, seriously, can it really be believed by any | be enabled to form councils of conciliation and of 


one possessed of a little foresight that the “ present | arbitration, partly to consist of workmen and 
state of the labour market” is thus to be altered and | partly of masters, and to whom, by common con- 
raised above its natural level either by resolutions | sent, all trade questions between the parties could 
or by consequent strikes and reductions of the | be referred. 


hours of labour from ten hours to0? No one would | 


more sincerely rejoice to see the hours of labour 
reduced than we would, and we have long laboured 
to reduce them, and have considerably aided in 
their reduction already ; but we have the welfare 
and the best interests of the working-classes far 
too much at heart, to meanly flatter them by an 
easy apparent assent to the feasibility of such a 


roject as this. The truest friend is he who faces | 


the displeasure of those he regards, by dissent 
from wild schemes to their imagined advantage ; 
and we prefer this course to any other that might 
lead those now suffering from want of employ- 
ment to suppose that we assented to so hopeless a 
scheme. And sure we are that those who know 
our principles, will do us the justice to believe we 
avoid advocating the scheme under consideration 
from no reason at all connected with the special 
interests of master builders, but simply and 
merely because we sincerely believe it to be im- 
practicable and injudicious at this moment. 

The scheme in question has been advocated at 
several meetings held in various parts of the 
metropolis, and approved of by those in attend- 
ance. We have reports of these meetings before 
us, but do not think it necessary to do more than 
simply state,as we have done, the general result. 

On the subject of machinery, against which it 
is much to be regretted that an endeavour is being 
made to excite the ill-will of the unemployed, all 
we need say is that, notwithstanding the tempo- 
rary occurrence of cases of individual hardship, the 
objectors can scarcely be right. If still more ma- 
chinery than what now exists could be so applied 
to building operations that houses could be erected 
at a much cheaper rate, on the whole, than here- 
tofore, and so yield a higher profit on the outlay, 
at lower rents to the public, there would thus be 
a double motive and cause for a revival of trade 
and a using up of the present surplus of manual 
labour in the trade ; for were equivalent or superior 
dwellings at lower rents now offered to the metro- 
politan public, there would arise a demand for 
such dwellings, and a consequent erection of them 
where now no work for any one presents itself. 
At one of the meetings in question a speaker, who 
was all in favour of strikes and against knobsticks 
and machinery itself, admitted that where ma- 
chinery prevails to a far greater extent in the 
building trades than it does in London—namely, 
in America—“ its use did no harm.” 

The state of the building trades generally, 
throughout the country, is not, we regret to 
say, very satisfactory. One important question 
agitates the trade, both amongst employers and 
employed, in various places, namely,—a resolution 
of many master builders to pay their workmen 
only by the hour, and not by the day or week, as 
heretofore, opposed by a counter resolution on the 
part of many workmen to resist this resolution. 
The resolution was to be acted on from and after 
the first Monday in May, that is Monday in the 
present week. The operative masons of Neweastle 
and Gateshead, according to the Gateshead 
Observer, have already resolved to “resist any 
encroachment whatever on the present system of 
working.” This is a resolution which would 


_strike both right and left—both against the Pro- 


gressive Society’s resolution, and against that of 
the master builders. A strike at Newcastle and 
Gateshead, we may add, is thus also imminent. 
The masons at Weston-super-Mare are on strike 
for an advance of wages and a limit of labour to 
ten hours a day: the masters are almost all 
determined to withstand these and other terms 
demanded by their workmen, and there is, 
little prospect, it seems, of an arrangement at, 
present. While these and other operatives are 
on strike, or threatening to strike, it is curious, 
but sad, to hear of such events as the throwing of | 
1,000 artificers and labourers out of work at| 
Woolwich arsenal, in consequence of the comple- | 
tion of coast defences, &c. and of the Sunderland 
shipwrights, who have been no less than six | 





|ON THE TRABEATED OR COLUMNAR 

SYSTEM FOR ARCHITECTURE, AND 

PIERS OR COLUMNS IN CHURCHES. 
| Srr,—I was much struck by a report of the 
' discussion which took place at the Architectural 
Association on Friday evening, the 30th of April, 
after the delivery of Mr. Kerr’s paper. The 
questions raised by Mr. Cockerell and Mr. B. 
Hope do not, I think, involve the true gist of the 
question as to the appropriate style for ourchurches, 
_ Be it trabeated or arcuated, is, 1 venture to submit, 
of less consequence than whether it be in plan 
columnar or not. Not that I mean the total 
omission of columns or piers, but the propriety of 
their admission, so as to screen the officiating 
clergyman from the sight of a considerable portion 
of the congregation. Objection is very justly 
taken to high pews, and by many to any pews at 
all. In the former case it is suggested that high 
pews take away the congregational character ; 
but I think a more serious evil is as to piers or 
columns intercepting the sight of the clergyman 
from a sixth, fifth, fourth, and even third of the 
congregation, as happens in many of our churches 
erected in the Roman Catholic periods. For that 
ritual the obstruction of view is less objection- 
able; but for ours, it is a virtual denial of the 
benefit of the service. The occupant of a high 
pew even, may see every gesture and expression 
of the preacher, and his attention will be kept 
alive by his very delivery. But placed behind a 
pier or series of piers and columns, which obstruct 
the view of the pulpit (and in such situations too 
often the children and poor are placed), the wor- 
shipper has not only the sight intercepted, but 
the hearing obstructed ; so that to attend to the 
discourse becomes a painful and wearying effort, 
and the mind resolves itself into abstraction, and 
often into a comfortable nap, or the childrenamuse 
themselves, screened from the eye of the clergyman. 
An artistic taste, loving effect and the play of 
lines, and light and shade, desires the movement 
which arises from piers and columns ; but it surely 
cannot be denied, that in our parish churches at 
least the Protestant service requires all the area 
to be free. Ifthere must be galleries and other 
necessary supports, let these supports be slight as 
possible, as suggested by Mr. Shaw, in his able 
“Letter on Ecclesiastical Architecture” (1839). 
But if there be no galleries, a consummation 
devoutly to be wished, were it possible in all 
churches, then let columns or piers be arranged as 
decoration, against the walls inside, and let the 
centre be free and light, yet solemn and imposing, 
from the sobriety of its architectural embellish- 
ments, and the breadth of its masses. We see 
in the Roman Catholic countries, that the archi- 
tect is not so bound down there by the bigotry 
and absolute stern will of the clergy as here ; and 
we often find abread single-naved churches, with- 
out piers or columns, to form side aisles, such as 
we see in our King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, 
on the largest scale, at home. Why should not 
we adopt them here? Our Gothic-loving priest- 
hood will not permit it, for there is an absolutism 
in their minds, and love of control. Some are 
seeking to revive the forms and ceremonial (if 
not the superstitions) of the Roman ritual. Some 
to create a special class, as that of a peculiarly 
holy nature for all that pertains to them. Others 
have college associations, which have wound 
themselves around all their feelings. All these, 
to effect and carry out their purposes, find it 
best to adopt, however antagonistic it may be 
to the real essence of England simplicity and 
common sense, the Medieval practice in archi- 
tecture, &c. Their motto is backwards, not onwards 
—let us retrace our steps, not press forward. 
How much more healthy and vigorous would be 
the state of mind to our clergy and our archi- 
tects, if they would take the Protestant liberty 
of thought. If they must look back, let it be 
to the grandfathers (the apostles), not the fathers 
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of the Church. In all honest simplicity let them | cemetery for Maidstone consists of about twenty 
follow out the truth in doctrine and art, with-/acres. It is situated on an eminence nearly a mile 
out reference to the darker ages of Mediwvalism, | from the town. The ground is divided into nearly 
—I had almost written it Medier‘/ism. Then | equal sections ; the Episcopalians’ on the left, the 
should we banish close pews, but not fixed seats, | Nonconformists’ on the right of entrance. At 
and avoid piers, columns, and all such obstruc- | present most of the works are in an unfinished 
tions to sight, in the area of our churches. And | state. The Church of England chapel is designed 
then would follow a fresh and vigorous creation | in the fourteenth century style, with a tower and 
of a new application of style, whether Classic or | broach spire. The west front has a geometrical 
Gothic; fresh ideas would present themselves, | four-light window, with triangular window in apex 
and a new era open for the architect, and its of gable. The north side consists of a gable, 
principal leading feature might be either trabeated adjoining a tower of less elevation, forming the 
or arcuated with perfect propriety. vestry. The roofs are covered with tiles of two 
M. I. B. A. | colours, arranged in bands, and terminate with 
ornamental ridge crestings at the apex. The 

PROVINCIAL NEWS. chapel appropriated for the Nonconformists is 
Castle Tieden, «0 depen ‘elena tattle arranged on a similar plan, with somewhat varied 
class-room attached, is bein erected at Castle | detail in its several points, consisting chiefly of an 
Hedingham, from the designs of Mr. Henry W. | °*6°D#! tower and spire, with gablets rising from 
H ete of Ctedes o The ret ee ss | the base, and the windows of the several gables 
45 feet by 22 feet: th ty] Pp i " being arranged in clusters, in place of large open- 
B PEE OY am Beek s he syle, © erpencicular ; the ings, as designed for the Episcopalians’ chapel. 
materials red brick, with white brick and Caen ‘pye buildings are faced with Kentish rag-stone, 
dressings. The contractor is Mr. Jas. Jarman, o 


7 : and Bath-stone dressings. The architects are 
— Hedingham, and the amount of contract, Mocers, Peck and Stephens; the contractors, 


| rs », v © 

Upton-upon-Severn. — It is intended shortly to iY ee now bein 
pull down the present national school-room at’ grocted in this senlahs at the sole expense 3 
Upton, and erect a larger, more commodious, and wre Hildvard Le be shortly wentieaeh : The 
cg re aay “eed Mr. Davis, of Mal- caifice was designed by Mr. Pearson, of London. 
vern, 18 the architect. ; _ The outside is of flint, with Bath-stone dressings, 

Tenbu ry.—The new Corn Exchange and public the inside of Bath and Caen stone. The contractor 
buildings have been formally opened. The new jg Mr. H. Poole, of Westminster. A considerable 
buildings are situate in Teme-street. They are of part of the edifice is being carved by Mr. M. 











red and blue bricks, with facings of Bath stone. Barns, of Clifton, and Mr. 8. Poole, of London. 
The Corn Exchange is approached by a wide The church is built for a population numbering 
arched corridor leading from an archway of Bath Jess than fifty, and comprises nave, chancel, organ, | 


stone next the street. The pediment is orna- lobby, and vestry. The style is Early Decorated. | 
mented with figures of Ceres and Saturn, and x 2 ‘ 


wreaths of rustic work, which, with all the orna- 
mental work of both markets, was executed by 
Mr. W. Morgan, of Birmingham. The length of 
the hall is 62 feet, its breadth 23 feet, and height 
28 feet: the roof is of open groined work, executed 
in stained deal. There is an ante-room; and a 
dwelling for policemen, with lock-up cells, are in 
course of erection. The poultry and butter 
market-house is 41 feet in length by about 34 feet 
in breadth: it is an oval-shaped building, with 
two entrances, and holds from 140 to 150 free 
standings for market baskets. The materials are 
red and blue bricks and cast-iron, with an open 


Coaley.—The new church lately erected at | 
Coaley, near Dursley, in Gloucestershire, was con- 
secrated on the 21st ult. Messrs. Jacques, of | 
Gloucester, architects, prepared the designs. The | 
church is dedicated to St. Bartholomew, and is | 
in the Geometrical Decorated Style prevalent in 
the thirteenth century: it consists of a nave and | 
chancel, and a north aisle, separated from the nave | 
by five arches. The old tower remains, but the | 
arch, which was bricked up, has been thrown open, | 
and a diaper window placed in the tower, over the | 
western entrance. There is a large stone porch | 
on the north side opening into the aisle. The 
wood roof covered with Clee-hill tiles. jentire length of the building, inclusive of the | 

‘ ate F chancel, is about 75 feet. All the seats (for 270 

Sutton Coldfield.—The new Town-hall is to persons) are open, and of stained deal. The floor 
occupy the site of the old: the space is but js laid with blue and red Staffordshire tiles. ‘There | 
limited, the area assuming an L shape, with a js 4 window filled with stained glass representing | 
frontage on the longer sides of 50 feet, and the Transfiguration of the Saviour, at the east end 
45 feet respectively, and a return in each case of 25 of the aisle. This window was from the works of 
feet. The architects, Messrs. Bidlake and Lovatt, yyy. Wailes, of Newcastle. The east window of 
in their plan, have arranged on the ground-floor the chancel is at present filled with plain glass. | 
a magistrates’ court, committee-room, and a ‘The window over the west entrance is of stained 
public waiting-room. Two entrances are given, the glass. The nave and aisle were erected by Mr. | 


ie Pr: | 
principal one, or vestibule, under the tower. On Niblett, of Gloucester, and the chancel by Mr. | 


On the second-floor is the assembly-room, 48 feet Watkins, of Coaley. The font and ornsenental'| 


by 22 feet, with apsidal end and retiring-room. parts of the building were carved by Mr. H. Frith, 
In the basement are a kitchen, &c. The building | o¢ Gloucester. | 
will be in the Gothie style, and is to be erected 
with red brick, and white brick and stone dress- 
ings. The main feature of the desi 
rising to a considerable altitude. 


Okeover.—The church of Okeover, according to 
: the Shrewsbury Chronicle, has been thoroughly | 
gn is a tower, restored and beautified at the sole expense of its | 
| owner, Mr. H. C. Okeover, and under the direction | 
lof Mr. Scott. The oak carving was executed at | 
the workshop of Mr. Evans, of Ellastone. The 
‘restored and new stained glass windows were sup- 
plied from the manufactories of Messrs. Hardman, 
O'Connor, Warrington, and Wailes. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Lincoln.—One of the lancet windows in the 
north upper transept of Lincoln Cathedral has just 


been filled in with some stained glass, the work- | : t mpm 4 
manship of the Rev. Augustus Sutton and Mr. F. | nei Sa gb mereka: mae renysac aed 


Sutton, the younger sons of the late Sir Richard | recently been re-opened, after undergoing exten- 


Sutton, bart. The window is divided into four | sive alterations, the responsibility of which was 


compartments, and the pictures are symbolical of | siainly undertaken by Mr. Kirby Fenton, of Cal- 
the Romaieitioa. One vpiaiaih Seah cast out | ome Mall:'The Set coiling ‘as been removed, 
of the whale’s mouth; another, the raising of and the roof thrown open, bringing mann View On 
Lazarus ; the third, Joseph taken out of the well ; arch hitherto concealed. | The flooring has been 
and the fourth, the raising of the widow’s son at senewed with Minton tie, a: vertry: hes been 
Nain. The window is next to the small one re- | ¢rected, the church repewed, &c. A. square brick 
cently filled by the same gentlemen. tower has been removed, and a spire has been 


: Z placed at the west end of the edifice. 
_ get NP ge vs mpeg mre wg exX-| Chester.—Mr. Hussey, of London, architect, 
pended upon the restoration of the church here, | }, rted to the M : Ww ne 
but still much remains to be done. The north ea ria ag Pita ncs eager oe 


" the cost of restoring St. John’s Church, and the 
aisle has been restored and enlarged. amounts set down are 10,0000. for the body of the 
Oxford.—A new window of stained glass has | church, and 6,000/. for the tower. 
just been inserted in the east window of the south Humberstone.—The parish church of St. Mary, 
aisle of Christ Church Cathedral. The glass is} Humberstone, having become very dilapidated and 
by Mr. Wailes, representing the Crucifixion in the | decayed, the fabric has been restored. The only 
centre, and the raising of the widow of Nain’s son | feature of its early architecture which remained 
in the two side-lights. The stone-work of the | was the west window of the south aisle: this win- 
window is also new, with tracery of the Geometrical | dow has been retained and restored, and the new 
Middle-pointed style. It is understood that Dr.| windows have been designed to harmonize with it. 
Bull’s benefaction of 500/. will be expended in} The whole of the nave, arcades, and clerestory 
supplying glass to the windows of the north aisles. | the chancel arch, south aisle, and porch have been 

Maidstone.—The ground appropriated for the rebuilt, the exterior of the walls being of white 
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Horsley Castle stone. The tower arch, formerly 
blocked up, has been thrown open to the body of the 
church. The west door is by this means brought 
into view from the church, together with a quatre. 
foil window over it, which has been filled with 
stained glass by Mr. Lavers,of London. The east 
window of the south aisle has been filled with 
stained glass by Messrs. Powell, of London. The 
whole of the works have been carried out by 
Messrs. Broadbent and Son, of Leicester, from the 
designs and under the superintendence of the 
architect, Mr. Raphael Brandon, of London. 

Leicester.—The London-road chapel has been 
opened. The extreme internal length of the 
building is 84 feet 6 inches, and the width 54 feet 
6 inches. Behind the chapel, in addition to 
vestries, is a school-room, 48 feet long by 27 feet 
4 inches wide, for 350 children. The building is 
lighted by double rows of six windows each at the 
sides. The lower panes of those on the ground- 
floor are filled with enamelled glass, and all are 
bordered with a rim 6 inches in breadth of stained 
glass, each window being alternately green and 
violet. In the front, next the road, are seven 
windows in all, four of which serve to light the 
entrance, porch, and gallery stairs. The three 
central ones are filled with stained and enamelled 
glass. The organ was built by Messrs. Forster and 
Andrews, of Hull. The seats, all open, are of 
deal, stained in oak. They accommodate 1,256 
persons, allowing 19 inches to every adult. The 
total cost of the erection, including freehold site, 
has been about 3,300/. of which about 1,700/. was 
raised prior to the opening. The whole of the 


| works have been completed under the super- 


intendence of Mr. Millican. 

Derby.—St. Michael’s church, Derby, has been 
completed and opened. The new church consists 
of nave, north and south aisles, chancel, vestry, 
and tower. The tower has been erected at the 
south-west angle, on the south side of which a 
door way forms the principal entrance to the 
church, The stone used for the walls was from 
Juffield; Sydnope, for the piers and arches; and 
for the windows, tracery, and carving, stone from 
Ancaster, Lincolnshire. The seats and timbers of 
roofs are of red deal, stained and varnished. The 
inner surface of the roofs is lined with boarding, 
and to insure greater warmth Croggan’s asphalte 
felt is laid underneath the slating. The style of 
the building is Gothic, of the Geometrical period 
prevalent during the fourteenth century. An at- 
tempt has been made to retain the same character 
in the new structure as the old one possessed. 
The tower is 60 feet high, little more than the 
height of the old one. The church will accom- 
date about 450 persons,—double the number 
provided for in the old one. The design was fur- 
nished by Mr. H. I. Stevens. The contractor 
was Mr. C. Moody, of Derby. The cost of the 
building is 2,4007. The east window, of five com- 
partments, is by Mr. N. W. Lavers, of London. 
The centre light contains the picture of the 
guardian angel guiding a child along a precipice. 
With this idea there has been blended the notion 
of St. Michael triumphing over the dragon. The 


| other four lights represent Simon and Andrew, 


James and John. In the chancel there is also a 
small window of grisaille glass. There are two 
smaller windows, also filled with stained glass, at 
the ends of the aisles: the one has the figure of 
faith, hope, and charity: the other is a subject 
window, and contains small medallions of Hagar 
and Ishmael, Ruth and Naomi, Timothy, and 
Lois and Eunice. They were painted by Messrs. 
Gibbs and Co. of London. 

Farnborough (Warwickshire).—The chancel of 
the church here, which has been undergoing a com- 
plete restoration, under the direction of Mr, Scott, 
architect, and at the sole expense of the vicar, the 
Rev. C. W. Holbeck, was reopened for divine ser- 
vice on Wednesday, the 21st ult. The roof, which 
had been depressed from its original pitch, has 
been raised again to its full height: the east win- 
dow, which had been lowered in the gable to 
accommodate a flat ceiling, has been also elevated 
to its original position, and filled with stained 
glass, by Wailes. The roof in the interior ap- 
proaches now the waggon form, and is in handsome 
oak panels, being covered externally with Stones- 
field slate, to carry which the walls have been 
repaired and strengthened by buttresses. Carved 
stone crosses surmount both the east and west 
gables. The chancel, thus restored, has been fitted 
up with stalls, choir-desks, screen, lectern, and 
altar-rails, all in oak, carved; Minton’s encaustic 
tiles being laid within the altar-rails, while the 
rest of the floor is of the blue Hornton stone of 
the country, the yellower material from the same 
quarry supplying the rest of the stone work, 
window dressings, &c. The chancel arch has been 
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entirely rebuilt. The whole has been well carried 
out by Mr. Symm, of Oxford, builder, and under 
the superintendence of Mr. H. Roome as clerk of 
the works; the carving in stone having been 
worked by a carver from Mr. Philips’s, of London. 
Oldham. — The recently erected Methodist 
chapel, in Greenacres-road, Oldham, denominated 
Wesley Chapel, has been opened. The chapel, 
which is built of brick, with quoins, entrance, 
pilasters, and window-heads of stone, is 62 feet 
long, 48 wide, and 43 feet high, partly surrounded 
by a wall, which at the front is crowned with 
palisades. There are 1,000 sittings, a large num- 
ber free. The chapel is lighted mainly by four 
sunlights. The building has cost 2,400/. 
Doncaster.—The roof of the tower of St. 
(seorge’s Church is progressing, and it will shortly 
be covered with lead. Mr. Ruddle also intends to 
commence immediately to lay down the floor of 
the north aisle. Messrs. Lister’s tender for flagging 
the aisles has been accepted by the building com- 
mittee. The stone for the pavement is from the 





The church consists of a nave 60 feet long, 24 feet 
wide, and chancel 25 feet long. The total internal 
length will be 88 feet, and the height of nave from 
floor to ridge 38 feet. The entrance-porch is at 
the north-west corner of the nave, and the vestry 
is placed on the north side of the chancel. From 
the steep nature of the site it was found necessary 


church and provides a large place beneath for a 
school-room. The west gable contains two tall 
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Neill. The works were commenced in September, 
1856, but were not vigorously prosecuted until 1857. 
The interior arrangements are not yet completed. 

The New White Swan Hotel, already referred 
to, is a large block building, running parallel witha 
portion of the east side of the Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion. The New White Swan Hotel is designed to 


to introduce a basement story, which elevates the | replace the old hotel in Crown-street. The exte- 


rior assumed a finished form some time since, but 
the work of the interior is still being prosecuted. 





windows with cusped heads, a circular window | The front is designed in the Roman school of 
over, the whole being surmounted by a belfry, the | Italian architecture. The ground floor is raised 
apex of which will be 62 feet from the ground.| above the causeway, so as to admit ample light 
The east end contains a triple window, and small | into the basement story, the windows of which 


cirenlar window over, and the nave is lighted by 
coupled windows, with cusped heads. The church 
is built of native whinstone rubble, and the dress- 
ings and mouldings are of Fifeshire freestone. The 
style of the church is Gothic, of the Early English 
period, from a design by Mr. Scott, carried out by 
Mr. Maclaren, of Dundee, architect. Mr. William 
Gibson, of Carnoustie, is the contractor for the 
mason work, and Messrs. Clark and Cable, of 





quarries of Green Moor. The memorial windows 
to the Elston and Saunders’ families will be pro- 
ceeded with in the early part of May, as the glass 
from Mons. Capronniere has reached England. The 
bells, from the foundry of Messrs. Warner and 
Sons, will be hung before the church is completed 
for the opening services in October. 
Huddersfield.—According to the Leeds Intelli- 
gencer, it has been resolved to erect a new 
church, at Smithy-place, Honley. A site has 
been granted by one gentleman, and another has 
undertaken to pay the cost of erection. 


Leeds.—The Methodist New Connection Chapel 
has been opened. It is erected in Woodhouse- 
lane, Leeds; isa brick structure; and has been 
built from designs prepared by Mr. W. Hill, of 
Leeds, architect. The contractors for the various 
descriptions of work required, were—masonry and 
brickwork, Mr. S. A. Musgrave ; joiner and car- 
penters’ work, Mr. W. Pawson; slaters’, Mr. W. 


Pycock ; plasterers’, Mr. W. H. Barker ; painters’, | 


Mr. Fearnside ; ironmongers’, Messrs. J. and C. 
Heaps; plumbers’, Mr. Thomas Storey, all of 
Leeds. The chapel is in the Italian style of archi- 
tecture, and will accommodate about 1,000 per- 
sons. Underneath are schools for 300 children. 
The building also comprises four large vestries, 
and a chapel-keeper’s house. The cost of the 
edifice is about 3,700/. 

Sunderland.—The new cemetery was to be con- 


| Dundee, for the joiner work, ec. 

Elgin.—The Moss-street United Presbyterian 
Church, at Elgin, is now nearly completed, and 
has been opened for public worship. The edifice 
is seated for 720, and is in the Gothic style of the 
| Decorated period, having buttresses at each side, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| a tower 95 feet high to the top of the pinnacles | 
| on the west end, with vestry and large meeting- | 


room. The galleries are supported by light 
cast-iron pillars, the fronts being formed with 
quatre-foil panels. The ceiling is panelled, 
| the beams springing from brackets at the wall, 
}and having bosses at the intersection of the 
| beams. The whole church is lighted by two-light 
| windows, with traceried heads, four on each side, 
and two ineach end. All the designs and plans 
were furnished by Messrs. A. and W. Reid, archi- 
tects. The contractors were—builder, the late 
Mr. J. Lamb; carpenter and glazier, Mr. A. For- 
yth ; plasterer, Mr. J. Stewart, Elgin; slater, Mr. 
| Finlay, Keith; plumber and gasfitter, Mr. J. 
| Gordon, Elgin. 


| 


} 


HALIFAX. 
ALTHOUGH the commercial depression at Halifax 
| has put a temporary check upon the rapid im- 
provement of this town, which has been going on 
for the past few years; Messrs. Crossley are still 





| 





secrated on Monday. The whole of the works are | proceeding with part of their plans for new streets 
completed, and have been carried out from designs | in the centre of the borough ; and the White Swan 
and under the superintendence of Mr. Matthew | Hotel, an old building, with overhanging upper 
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Thompson, of Sunderland, architect. The new 


church at Riding Mill has been consecrated. The | 


architect just named prepared the design, which 
is of the Early Decorated period. The church will 
seat 150 persons. The chancel windows are filled 
with stained glass, by Mr. Wailes. The church 
was built by Mr. J. D. Thompson, of this town. 
The new rectory at Bishopwearmouth is in- 
tended to be built in a picturesque situation, near 
the seat of Mr. W. Nicholson, a short distance 





from the Stockton-road. It is to be built of brick, 
from a design by Mr. John Dobson, of Newcastle, | 
architect. The contract has been let to Mr. Jones, | 


of Sunderland. The antique staircase belonging 
to the old rectory is to be placed in the new 
building. 


South Shields.—The new United Presbyterian | 
Church, Mile-end-road, South Shields, has been | 
The new buildings, com- | 


completed and opened, 
prising church, schools, and vestry, are of stone. 
T he approach to the church is by a slightly pro- 
jecting porch, with deeply recessed jambs and 
arch, moulded and carved. The principal win- 
dows are of soffit-tracery work, and fitted with 
stained glass. The nave is separated from the 
aisles by cast-iron columns going up to the roof, 
and carrying the main principal of it. Messrs. 
Oliver and Lamb, of South Shields, were the 
architects. 

Whitfield (Northumberland).—As the present 
church of Whitfield (a structure in a semi- Italian 
style) is very inconveniently situated, it is pro- 
posed to take down and rebuild it in a more 
central position. With this view a site, sur- 
rounded with trees and adjoining a rivulet, has 
been chosen ; and, here, at the cost of the patron, 
the Rev. J. A. Blackett Ord, of Whittield-hall, 
the new building will be erected. The church 
will consist of nave, south porch, and north aisle ; 
north and south transepts, chancel and vestry, 
and central tower and spire, 140 feet high. The 
building is a memorial of the late Mr. Ord, M.P. 
The style is early English. Mr. A. B. Higham, of | 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, is the architect. 

Dundee.—The foundation-stone of St. Mary’s | 


Episcopal Church, Broughty-ferry, has been laid. | of Bradford, and the principal contractor is Mr. | fabrics 


stories, has been sold, with a view to its imme- 
diate removal, in order to open up a new street to 
the new building to which the old hostelry has 
given place. The new street, running through the 


nience to the traffic of the town, besides affording 
ready access to the Mechanics’ Instivution, the 
joint-stock bank, and the New Swan,—all erected 
within the past three years. 

The new Joint-stock Bank building occupies 
the angle of one of the new streets in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the recently erected 
Swan Hotel and the Mechanics’ Institute, and is an- 
other step towards rendering this locality the heart 
of Halifax. The bank is designed to harmonize 
| with the surrounding architecture, and presents 
an example of the Italian style, as practised in the 
Florentine republic. The ground story and the 
angles of the bank are boldly rusticated, and the 
arched windows are similarly treated. The key- 
i stones of the latter, bearing the heads of Plutus 
and Croesus, were executed by Mr. Throp. A 
carved string-course crowns the lower story, 
broken at intervals by trusses supporting the 
balconies of the upper windows. The panels of 
the balconies are filled with foliage, contributing 
to the effect of the windows themselves, which are 

made important features in the design by Corin- 
/thian columns, surmounted by bold semicircular 
pediments. The upper part of the design com- 
prises an attic with a massive cornice, crowned by 
a balustrade. The angle of the building forming 
the corner of the street is brought out conspicu- 
ously by arches in the balustrade. The bank has 
three entrances. The first, from Princess-street, 
conducts to the large banking-room ; the second, 
from Crossley-street to the manager’s residence ; 
and the third, approached by a court in North- 
gate, affords ingress and egress to the back part 


| 


of the premises. The building is four stories high, | 


that is, a basement, for cellars ; the ground-floor, 
for the public banking-room, &c. ; the first floor, 
devoted to the manager’s residence; and the | 
second floor, partitioned off in bed-chambers. The | 
architects are Messrs. Lockwood and Mawson, 


site of this old structure, will be a great conve- | 


| 


jare a prominent feature in the elevation. The 
|entrance is flanked by columns and _ pedestals, 
| surmounted by an enriched entablature of the 
| Dorie order, with spandrils filled in by carving, 
including swans and other decorations. The key- 
| stone is a representation of the youthful Bacchus, 
carved by Mr. Throp. The windows on the 
| ground and upper floors are composed of pilasters, 
| trusses, and cornices, with pediments filled in with 
| carved work of various designs, while sculptured 
| figures support a cornucopia on the pediment of 
| the first-floor window. The whole facade is sur- 
| mounted by a cornice with blocks, the attic win- 
| dows forming a portion of the composition, and 
| the spans between filled in with shields, supported 
| on wreaths of palm and oak-leaves. The windows 
{on the first floor are flanked with Corinthian 
| columns, and covered with arched pediments sur- 
|mounted by a bold attic and balustrade. The 
| principal entrance is from Bank-street, the new 
thoroughfare intended to lead into Crown-street. 
| The hotel has six stories, namely, the basement 
| floor, on which is the kitchen; the ground floor, 
| level with the entrance, and on which is the bar; 
ithe first floor, with the upper dining and sitting 
|rooms; the second floor, divided into bed-rooms ; 
‘the third floor, similarly planned; and lastly the 
| attic, set apart for the servants. The total num- 
ber of apartments, in addition to the space de- 
voted to staircase, corridors, and areas, is sixty- 
jnine. When the old Swan is removed, and when 
|the buildings carrying Bank-street into Crown- 
| street shall have been erected, there will be a 
| spacious arcade at the south end of the building, 
‘under which cabs, &e. will find a stand. The 
architects are Messrs. Lockwood and Mawson, of 
Bradford. The contractors for the stone-work 
are Messrs. Miles, Moulson, and Co.; for the 
joiners’ work, Mr. Archibald Neill; for the plas- 
tering and decoration of the ceilings, Messrs. 
Joseph Bancroft and Son. Mr. George Walsh has 
executed the plumbers’ work ; while the painting 
is by Mr. James Farrar. The iron work, bell- 
hanging, &c. have been shared amongst Mr. Crook, 
Mr. J. Berry, and Mr. Watson. 





BROMPTON MUSEUM. 
THE PRESENTS FROM THE KING OF SIAM TO 
HER MAJESTY. 

THESE specimens of the modern art manufacture 
of an interesting province of the East, which have 
been lately placed here by the thoughtful 
kindness of the Queen, are well worthy of a visit. 
The principal objects are a chair of state, and a 
bedstead with canopy and hangings: the former 
is of remarkable design, and covered with gild- 
ing and a sort of tinsel of different hues, which, at 
a distance, has the effect of clusters of diamonds 
and other gems. Around the sides and back of 

'the seat are several grotesque figures thrown out 
in bright relief by minute ornamentation, which is 
also spread over the other parts. Above this, 
around the seat, but below the rails for resting the 
arms, are several sharply-pointed leaves. The 
back is of similar shape, and rises up to a consi- 
derable height. The front is plainly gilt, but the 
‘back is covered with a profusion of tlowers and 
| diapers. The cushions are of finely-woven cloth 
of gold. Most persons, on first viewing this piece 
of handiwork, will be struck with its peculiar rich- 
ness. A closer inspection, however, conveys a feeling 
that both materials and workmanship are “ rather 
of a gingerbread description.” However, although 
this example of decorative skill is so meretricious 
‘and stage-like, it is well worthy of study for the 
purpose of noticing the, in some respect, splendid 
effect which has been produced with such mate- 
rials. 

The bedstead is of small size, and surmounted 
by a canopy, which rises in an acute angle, pre- 
senting two surfaces. At the corners are winged 
figures, and on the summit four horns, which, 
in flowing lines, rise in part of a circle from the 
top. The whole of this is a mass of rich orna- 
ment of gold and mixed hues, so cunningly in- 
laid and woven, that it reminds one of the rich 

of King Solomon’s time. 
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The curtains are of great richness, and remark- 
able both for the design of the patterns and a 
peculiar bloom, which has been produced by 
the varieties of thread and contrast of tex- 
tures: the inside of the hangings and bedstead is 
of dull crimson; the cushions of gold cloth, and 
delicately tinted silks. The whole design gives one 
an idea of some of the highly decorated works of 
the Anglo-Saxon period. 

Besides the matters above mentioned, are robes 
and hangings. In the gold and silver embroidery 
a figure painter might get some useful hints by 
inspecting the harmonious and peculiar tints of 
colour here exhibited. 

There are also a number of vessels minutely 
chased, and others inlaid with variously coloured 
enamels. Some of these are beautiful in form, 
The outlines of these objects have a marked pecu- 
liarity, which may be contrasted with the fine 
metal works of the old Greek and Roman times. 

Amongst these interesting objects is the follow- 
ing tablet, printed in English and in the language 
of the kingdom of Siam :— 

“Presented to her Most Gracious Majesty Vic- 
toria, Queen of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and several immense Colonies, 
&e., from her distinguished Friend and humble 
Royal Brother, Somdetch Phra Paremendi Maha 
Mougkut Major King of Siam and its De- 
pendencies.” 





DAYS AND DATES. 

ALTHOUGH this caption is somewhat extraneous 
to the subjects usually treated of and discussed in 
this journal, yet, as it is, doubtless, one in which 
readers of every vocation and profession have an 
equal interest, it is presumed that it may not be 
thought too irrelevant or too trivial to occupy a 
brief space within its pages. 

A Mr. D. Barstow has lately published what he 
calls, “A secular Diary for ‘ascertaining any Day 
of the Week or Month” within the limits of a 
given number of years; that is, in other words, 
for finding the precise day of the week for a given 
date of any month of a given year within the 


ce = 4when » = 4or5; and so on for ordinary 
years; but these progressive values of ¢ would be 
diminished by unity if the months assumed were 
supposed to be in leap-year. 

In (3) x denotes the number of weeks which 
have elapsed from a given date, the day of the 
week being unknown, toa given date for which 
the day of the week is known. 

The negative sign prefixed to the value of x 
signifies that the time which it is taken to repre- 
sent is measured in a retrograde direction; thus, 
in the resolution of the equation, if we have 
v= —p-—j, where p is an integer, we must 
reckon the days of the week backwards to arrive 
at the day of the week sought. 

In going back from the new style to the old, 
the deficit of eleven days in the year 1752 must 
be remembered. 

The signification of the terms in (3) may be 
understood from the meaning assigned to them 
in (a). 

The two subjoined examples will serve to illus- 
trate the formule. 

(a). The 27th of March in the current year 
being Saturday, find hence on what day of the 
week Christmas-day, 1860, will fall. 

Here 365 N + 1 = 365 x 2+ 1, dating from 
the 27th day of March, 1858, to the 26th day of 
March, 1860, both inclusive ; 

31” = 31 x 8, the days in the number of in- 
tegral months, reckoning from 
the 27th of March, 1860, to the 
26th of November in the same 
year, both inclusive ; 

m = 29, the number of days from the 27th of 

November to the 25th of December ; 
and ¢ = 8, the correction required for the 
months of April, June, and Sep- 
tember, which are here compre- 
hended in 31 n. 

Therefore, by substituting for N, 7, n, m, and ¢, 

their numerical values, we have— 
QA5 9 . 
365 X2+14 91K 8+ 2-3 49, 


7 
that is, 143 weeks and 4 days. And, since the 





limits for which his diary is computed. 

We propose to show that such results as these | 
can be readily calculated, for any lapse or to | 
any extent of time, by the following simple | 
formule :— | 





} 
ae yr ie | 
r= 365 N + U a Sin + m—e (a), | (8). The first stone of the new Houses of Par- 
7 


ew | 
ioe nn oes COS he 
7 | 
where x in (a) represents the number of weeks | 
from a given date, the day of the week for the | 
given date being known, to another given date, 
posterior to the first, for which the day of the | 
week is unknown, and required to be found. It | 
is obvious that, if correct values be assigned to the | 
terms of the expression on the right-hand side of | 
this equation, the day of the week for the given | 
date will be determined by the numerical form of | 
the quotient which gives the value of z. For) 
instance, if we have Wednesday for the known | 
day of the week of our initial date, this will be | 
the first day of each of the weeks included in 2 ; | 
and if x be integral the time denoted by x will be | 
concluded on the last day of the week, which, in 
this case, will be Tuesday ; but if x be not a mul- 
tiple of 7, we shall know the day of the week by 
the value of the remainder. For example, in the 
case just stated, if the remainder be 2, the day 
of the week required to be known will be Thurs- 
day ; if 3, Friday ; and so on. 
We have now to examine and explain the terms 
employed in the formula (a). 








365 N + 7 = the number of days in the in- 
tegral years between the given 
dates, N denoting the number of 
years, and /, the additional days 
for the leap-years in the interval ; 

312 =the number of days in the whole 


first day of each of these weeks is Saturday, the 
first of the four days will also be Saturday; the 
second, Sunday ; and so on, in order; wherefore, 
the last of these four days, which stands for the 
25th of December, 1860, will be Tuesday. 


liament was laid on the 27th of April, 1840: find 

on what day of the week this was performed, the 

27th day of March, 1858, being on Saturday. 
865 N +1 = 365 x 17 + 4 = 6209; 


81x = $1x ll = $41; 
m = 41; 
and ¢ =m 7. 
Therefore,— 
a 90% 144.24 Pz 
a= _ See f _ _ 934g. 


In retracing this period, Saturday is considered 
he first day of all the weeks included in a, and 
the fraction § shows that the 27th of April, 1840, 
was on the sixth day, reckoned in inverse order, 
and was, therefore, Monday. 
A. J. TOMPKINS. 





PROGRESS AT MELBOURNE. 
Amongst the principal building works of recent 
erection in the capital of Victoria is the English, 
Scottish, and Australian Chartered Bank, in 





Elizabeth-street. The I//ustrated Melbourne News, 
in speaking of this building, of which it gives | 
an engraved view, says,—“ It contains solidity of | 
aspect with simplicity of detail; harmony of pro- 
portion with structural elegance ; and the general | 
massiveness of effect with an absence of anything | 
like bearings. Mr. Terry was the architect, and | 
the same gentleman has shown, in other parts of | 
the City, how a blue stone store may be made to | 


present an appearance of architectural beauty | 





months, supposing them each to con- 
tain 31 days, by which the time 
exceeds the number of integral years, 
nm representing the number of these 
months ; 


m = the number of days remaining ; 
and c = the correction required for the term 


31”, on account of the months of Febru- 
ary, April, June, September, and No- 
vember having less than 31 days; and 
it will have values differing according to 
the months comprehended in x. 
Suppose, for instance, that the x months com- 
mence with January, we shall have, by this 
hypothesis, 
e = 0 when 2 = 1; ¢ = 3 when n = 2 or 3; 


> 


the original plan by Mr. Robertson, the architect, | 


without any elaborate ornamentation, and without 
any sacrifice of utility.” 
The new bank of New South Wales is in an 
advanced state of progress, the upper portion of 
the architectural decorations having been com- | 
pleted at the end of January last. 
The Ballarat Hospital, opened towards the end 
| of 1856, already requires to be enlarged, and plans | 
|have been prepared for the purpose by Messrs. 
| Buckhouse and Reynolds, of Geelong, architects. 
The whole building will be raised one story, and a 
| slate roof substituted for the shingle one. The | 
| building will at the same time be additionally | 
| decorated To complete the structure according to 





;2 wing on each side would have to be added. 


resting on a pedestal, 
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The Yan Yean water-works have been opened. 
These works form the greatest engineering work 
as yet accomplished in the colony. A  déjetiney 
in honour of the opening was held at Hockin’s 
new Assembly-room in Elizabeth-street, and most 
of the notabilities of the town attended. The 
quality of the water, however, is giving some 
anxiety, as it was very turbid, and diarrhea was 
prevalent, it was thought in consequence of the 
use made of the Yan Yean water. Increased 
purity was anticipated after a little time had 
transpired, and if not, filtering would have to be 
resorted to. The engineer of the works was 
Mr. M. B. Jackson. 

According to a census taken in 1857, the colony 
was still making rapid strides in population, 
having increased 73 per cent. in the three years 
then past. The population in all was 410,766, of 
whom 264,334 were males, and 146,432 females. 
The increase for the three years was 173,968. 
The disproportion in the sexes was rapidly de- 
creasing, notwithstanding the influx of 24,273 


| Chinese, all males, and almost all on the Gold- 


fields. The aborigenes of the colony returned 
according to the census only amount to 1,768 
persons. 





SANITARY PRECAUTION. 


Amonest the forty deaths from  scarletina 
recorded by the registrar-general last week, no 
less than four of these occurred in one family, in 
a house at the top of Shooter’s-hill. The registrar 
states that, to a casual observer, there is nothing 
in that elevated situation which would be noticed 
as the probable cause of so great a mortality ; but 
it is understood that medical men attribute it to 
an open ditch in the neighbourhood. One child 
died on the 12th of April, one on the 14th, and 
two others on the following day. 

We have before directed attention to the fatal 
causes of fever which often happens in elevated and 
healthy situations, owing to sanitary neglect ; and 
would strongly urge those who are seeking sum- 
mer-houses for their families, not to depend on the 
position alone, but to inquire carefully respecting 
the condition of the drainage, and avoid all places 
defiled in this respect, and escape, as they would if 
the house was on fire, all dwellings which are 
situated near open ditches and stagnant pools of 
water. 





IRISH NEWS. 

A new Roman Catholic Church is to be erected 
at Queenstown, Cork, and the Right Rev. Dr. 
Rane has subscribed 500/. towards the expenses. 

A mortuary chapel (somewhat after the manner 
of those at Pére la Chaise), has been built at 
Glasnevin cemetery, over the vault of the Marti 
family, the eminent timber merchants. It is of 
Caen stone, the lower plinth course being granite, 
and sufficiently large to admit an officiating 
clergyman and a few persons to attend at Mass. 
In style it is Gothic, with stone roof, and imita- 
tion tiles thereon; has traceried window, with 
label mouldings, panelled flanks and arched 
doorway, and presentstwo gabled ends, forming a 
conspicuous feature in the circle, where O’Uoanell’s 
remains and temporary tomb occupy the centre. 
We believe Mr. Geoghegan is the architect. A 
few other tasteful monumental structures have 
been recently and are now being added to this 
beautiful cemetery. 

The building of the new convent and schools at 
Macroom, progresses, and they will, it is expected, 
be completed in about twelve months. The site 
is on a hill, at the south side of the parish chapel, 
which the new structure adjoins. — 

A stained-glass window, by Casey, Brothers, 
of Dublin (also the manufacturers of the me- 
mento window, the figures of the Evangelists, 
in Skerries church, and the large window in 
Saggard chapel), has been recently added in the 
Church of Saint Paul, Arran Quay, Dublin. The 
subject is copied from one in Rome, and is in 
honour of the Immaculate Conception. The 


‘central figure occupies the entire space of the 


great window nearest the altar, at the epistle 
side of the sanctuary, and represents the Virgin 
life size, robed in garments of crimson and azure, 
standing upon a sphere, with the crescent moon 
at her feet; her head encircled by a halo, and 
crowned with a diadem of stars. The globe is 
supported by emblems of the four Evangelists 
The figure is partially 
enveloped in a veil of white and rosy clouds, 
edged with borders of golden light. The sur- 
rounding margin has a continuous wreath of 
white lilies, alternately blooming and in the bud, 
‘interspersed with foliage wreaths, and thrown 
‘out in bold relief. This church is remarkable for 
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| 
its Parian marble altar and tabernacle, and was an age when most children are playing with | “unseen genius of the wood,” is much more af. 


we believe originally designed by Mr. Patrick 
Byrne, architect to the new churches at Rath- 
mines, James-street, Enniskerry, and several 
others through the country. 

A Wesleyan Chapel, Manse, and Schools, are to 
be built at Portadown, Mr. John Boyd, architect. 

Newpass-bridge, over the Black river, in the 
county Westmeath, is to be rebuilt, and tenders 
are being received. 

Two timber wharfs are to be constructed at 
North Wall-quay, Dublin, by the Ballast Board, 
Mr. George Halpin, C.E. 

A graving dock is to be built at Londonderry. 

The church of Bally Willan, county Antrim, is 
to be enlarged according to plans by the architect 
to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 





THE BRITISH MUSEUM QUESTION. 

I HAVE read the “ Observations on the recent 
Addition of a Reading-room to the British Museum” 
with much interest. 
Mr. Hosking will be a sufficient recommendation 
of it. The pamphlet, however, deserves a much 
wider circulation, as being not less an appeal to 
men of letters of every class, and to all those who 
cherish the maxim, suum cuique. 

Nevertheless, there is one part of the subject on 
which I wish to comment. The plan of converting 
the court of a quadrangular edifice into a library 


is of earlier date than the candidates for the | 


honour of suggesting it appear to believe. Mr. 
Hosking, who proposed it in 1848; Mr. Fergusson, 
who proposed it in 1849; and Mr. Panizzi, who 
paid Mr. Hosking so fine a compliment in 1852, 
must yield the palin to M. Etienne-Louis Boullée, 
of Paris. 

In his “ Mémoire sur les moyens de procurer 
& la Bibliothéque du Roi les avantages que ce 
Monument exige,” printed about the year 1790, 
there is a detail of circumstances of which we 
seem to have heard the echo, with this difference 


as to the result, that what was then rejected has 


now unfortunately been adopted. 

As M. Boullée expresses himself clearly and 
concisely, he shall tell his own tale :— 

** Les défauts de la bibliothéque sont, 1, de n’avoir pas 
i’étendue nécessaire pour contenir les livres; 2, d’avoir le 
désavantage des galeries successives et pourfournantes, 
qui, comme il a été dit ci-dessus, rendent le service lent, 
et la surveillance inqui¢tante. 

On va voir si le nouveau projet remédie 4 ces incon- 
véniens. 

Il consiste A transformer la cour de la bibliotheque 
actuelle, qui a trois cents pieds de long, sur quatre-vingt- 
dix de large, en une immense basilique, laquelle con- 
tiendra non-seulement toutes nos richesses littéraires, 
mais encore celles que nous avons lieu d’attendre des 
temps a venir. 

* © * * + 

L’auteur de ce projet, en se pénétrant de son sujet, n’a 
cherché, ainsi qu’il le devait, qu’a remplir l’objet prin- 
cipal pour lequel ce monument est consacré. 

Il a done voulu que nos richesses littéraires fussent 
présentées sous le pius bel ensemble possible; et pour 
cela, il a pensé que rien ne serait plus grand, plus noble, 
plus extraordinaire, et d’un plus magnifique aspect, qu’un 
vaste amphithéatre de livres,”’ 


Having frequented the successive reading-rooms 


of the British Museum for more than twenty | 


years, and being in possession of almost all the 


To architects, the name of 


marbles and cherry-stones, was writing verses, | fecting than that which is sent forth from any 
which have been the wonder of men of mature | army of musical instruments paraded before the 
years. Sir Walter Scott could amuse and interest | eye. As soon as the music begins, the people at 
his companions, both old and young, at an early the Crystal Palace, and such other places, rush to 
age, by his wondrous stories. Mozart’s musical | see it. Provided there be a distinct hearing, it is 
genius was so early developed, that it was evi-| better to sit quietly in “some still, removed 
dently a divine gift. A page of names might be place,” and hear what is addressed to the ear 
given of illustrious men, who have at an early age | alone, and in which the eye has no part whatever, 





|shown astonishing indications of the mental|the music and the musicians being withdrawn 


powers by which they were afterwards distin-| from sight. A child must handle a picture, but a 
guished ; and it is surprising how in many cases | man of taste only desires to see it ; to rush to see 
they battled through all kinds of opposition | a lot of fiddles and fiddlers is as childish and as 
and difficulties. In frequent instances it has| vulgar, as to paw over with one’s fingers a pretty 
been remarked, that the mothers of our great | picture of flowers. This is certainly true, though, 
men were noted for their intelligence—and, un-| to the multitude, it may be a long time before the 
doubtedly, on the wisdom of the mother, the| truth will be practically admitted. <A little 
future career of the children in a great measure | thought and experiment will quickly convince 
depends: partly because of the assistance which | intelligent persons, if they be not convinced 
women of superior minds are able to give at already, and if, indeed, they do not practically ob- 
an early time towards the development of the | observe this truth. Now, if such be the case, 
intellectual faculties of their children. If the! more room for the audience, especially for those 
mother of Benjamin West had whipped instead of | who do not see and hear well, would be obtained 
given encouragement to the youthful painter, we | by extending toward the area of the stalls or of 
might not have had this president of the Royal} the pit, and by placing the orchestra partially 
Academy, who, notwithstanding all the imperfec- | under the stage, the apartment being constructed 
tions of his works, was in this country af the time | with due regard to acoustics, and if the first two 
in which he lived, a painter of no mean order: | or three feet of the floor of the stage along the 
his picture of “ Death on the Pale Horse,” is a! whole length of the foot-lights be made of glass, 
masterly performance. We will not speculate on | the orchestra would be well lighted. The corridor 
the nature of the pictures which West might have | which formerly ran round the pit is now often 
painted, if his infancy had been reared amongst | cleared away, and is made part of the pit area ; 
the works of Raffaelle or Michelangelo, or the more people are admitted, but the comfort of the 
wonders of Greek art ;—or what would have been) place is much reduced. All that belongs to the 
the poetry of Robert Burns, if he had been reared entrance, lobby, &e. of the theatre, is in a dirty 
in the classic halls of Oxford or Cambridge, in- | miserable state: this neglect is without excuse, 
stead of in the daisied fields and “ braes” of his seeing how cheap and available are all the means 
native land. Genius is very wilful, and Robert of cleaning and of ornamenting such places. 
Burns might have thriven as ill as does the Bri- | Above all, let the managers of the new theatre 
tish daisy in the United States of America. There | abolish, once and for ever, the vendors of bottled 
cannot, however, be any doubt of the advantage beer, oranges, and such hot and stale comestibles. 
of cultivating the best gifts of children—not by | The frequent intrusion of these wretched coster- 
forced learning, but by attention to and encou-| mongers along the seats of a full theatre, is not 
ragement of such useful indications as are shown. to be endured, they annoy the whole audience, 


'An eminent naturalist, when he could barely even of the dress-boxes; if not exactly by their 


printed documents relating to the establishment, | 
whether published or otherwise, I venture to | 


express my opinion that there is no fitter subject 
for parliamentary inquiry than the conduct of the 
trustees with regard to the proceedings in the 
department of printed books, and the é4ui/dings 
and fittings therewith connected, since the ap- 


pointment of Mr. Panizzi as keeper of that depart- | 


ment in 1837. 

On no other department of the Museum am I 
aware of any cause for censure or inquiry; and 
even as to the reading-room, the service is carried 
out in a manner which deserves the warmest com- 
mendation. 


Barnes. Botton Corney. 





THE INFANCY OF GENIUS. 

THERE are few things more interesting and 
instructive than to trace the dawnings and 
the progress of art, both amongst nations and 
individuals; to look to the infancy of the arts 
and sciences amongst various peoples, and to 
note the childhood of those individuals who in 
different ways have risen to eminence. »Benja- 
min West, the painter, when a mere child, and 
when he had probably never seen a picture oi 
any merit, set to work and manufactured his own 
pigments and other materials, and by sly peeps at 
his parents, succeeded in making striking portraits 
of them. Sir Isaac Newton would leave his play- | 


fellows, and make models of windmills and such- | its work is addressed to the ear alone, —neither Fe 
George Stephenson fashioned en-| the musicians nor the instruments of music 
Chatterton, at | objects to be looked at. Secret music, that of the | 


like matters. 
gines and tramways, of clay. 


speak, would tenderly catch the humming flies presence, by their bawling and their squalor. A 
“to sing a song in mine ear:” it was well that he careful heed of small matters, makes in the aggre- 
was early tanght in kindness and in the observation gate a great increase of our elegant enjoyment, 
of animal life. Nasmyth, the painter, who, in addi- and has much to do with the esthetic education 
tion to his art, had considerable taste for me- of the people. E. H. ELxiorr. 
chanies, gave his boys a box containing a few 
simple and inexpensive tools, and encouraged Seb aeste ' wine renal 
uicas to make = for themselves, and aanaees RECENT BUILDING PATENTS. 
but for this we might not, at the present day, W. E. Newron.— An Improved Method of 
have had the steam-hammer, which works such ¢pplying Photography to the use of Engravers, 
wonders. Dated May 27, 1857.—This relates to producing 

This isa subject which might be usefully en- photographic pictures upon wooden blocks to be 
larged upon: and it may be, that the subject just engraved, and consists in producing a surface upon 
hinted at, will supply matter for fancies which the block by rubbing into ita volatile varnish, 
each ean fill up, and may lead some to consider the made so limpid as easily to soak into and fill the 
value of early indications, and wisely to encourage pores of the wood, and produce a smooth and 
the peculiar minds of childhood by providing the polished surface. The varnish is made of asphaltnm 
varnish, ether, and lamp-black. 

D. Morrison and 8. Littey.—An Improvement 

Piet ; or Improvements in Locks. Dated April 2, 1857. 
A HINT ABOUT THEATRES. |——This consists in inserting in the lock that por- 

Tuer foot-lights, as now arranged, spoil the tion of the key which acts upon the lock, and 
view, they break up the straight accuracy of the causing the acting portion of the key to be lett in 
picture (the scene) frame. They should be about nd close the keyhole on the withdrawal of the 
half the present height, and the metal horizontal moveable key ; which latter, on entering the lock, 
tube should be level with or below the floor of the engages with the moveable portion, and liberates 
stage; and if such an arrangement be found too it from the keyhole before it can act upon the bolt 
much to diminish the light, the burners might be of the lock, the moveable key also fixing the act- 
double in number, or increased by one-third. ing portion of the key in the keyhole before the 
Sixty burners, with a flame of 4 inches, consuming moveable key can be withdrawn. 
all the gas evolved, will give more light than forty James GascoIGNE Lynpg, Great Queen-street, 
with a flame of 8 or 10 or 12 inches, discharging Westminster.— Detecting and preventing the W aste 
much unburned gas, smoke, bad smell, foul air, of Water in Cisterns. Dated June 20, 1857.—The 
and poison, not only to the actors but to the whole object of this invention is so to modify the apparatus 
audience. The foot-lights are an evil, though an which regulates the delivery of water to cisterns 
unavoidable one, and the less vertical space they or receivers, that, if the ball-coek fails from any 
occupy the better. The real necessity for exces- cause to act at the required period, other and 
sive light on the stage is now somewhat diminished more efficient means will come into operation and 





proper materials for work. 





| by the plan sometimes adopted, of turning down stop the supply, which cannot then be renewed 
‘the lights in the body of the theatre during the until attention has been given to the readjustment 


In order to attain this end, the 


acts. Light is a luxury, but we may soon have of the apparatus. me 
; " . stem of the cock 


too much of it, as well as of any other luxury ; and patentee mounts loosely on the 
when in excess, it diminishes the scenic effect very or valve of the water supply pipe a second ball = 
much, destroys the mellowness of shadows and of float, which dips into a small supplement: ry <s- 
most colours. Excess of light is vulgar, just as tern, arranged to receive water from the main a 
excess of blazing jewels is vulgar; it is waste, tern, just before it reaches (owing to the uncheckec 


and all waste is in itself vulgar. An over-lighted supply) the level of the waste water pipe. As the 
in this supplementary cistern it will 


theatre or hall is vulgar, just as an over-loaded water rises ore don sali 
beast is vulgar, or an over-dressed woman. There lift the tloat, which, by a ve ri ager tage 
is a good opportunity for improvement in respect the cock or valve stem, will turn the ¢ 


of lighting, which should not be missed in the new cut off the supply. aie 3 ; 
Covent Garden Theatre W. Crark.—Jmprovements in the Manufacture 
Again, the orchestra is no part of the spectacle; of Sheet Glass. (A communication.) Dated 
bruary 19, 1857.—Claims : 1. The maintaining 
are a continuous supply of glass in fusion for the 
operation of spinning or forming sheet glass, by 
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means of crucibles furnished with ducts or pas- 
sages to allow the glass to flow away from the 
bottom, thus always ensuring the escape of the 
purest glass first. 2. Spinning or forming sheet 
glass by the aid of supporting hooks, or refrige- 
rators from a cell or chamber, having no com- 
munication with the supply of glass from the fur- 
nace at the upper end, and surrounded with glass 


in a state of fusion from which it draws the neces- | 


sary supply from below. 3. The use of a certain 
apparatus for removing the vertical sheet of glass, 
and for cutting and delivering the same. 

W. Perks, Jun.—A New or Improved Manufac- 
ture of Crown and Sheet Glass. Dated April 4, 


Brougham, Lockhart, Croker, and Ellesmere ; but 
'the periodical forms of the Quarterlies give even 
| these an ephemeral renown, which is but little in 
accordance with the sterling and enduring in- 
terest of many of the essays contributed to them 
by celebrated men; and after a time it becomes, 
in fact, necessary to disinter these essays as it 
| were, and set them on their own proper basis, in a 
separate form, and stamped with their own special 
authorship. Such is the case with the varied, 
interesting, and valuable essays of Lord Elles- 
mere,—on Japan, on Wallenstein, on Art and 
Artists in England, on Blucher, on the Hudson 
Bay Company, on Aqueducts and Canals, on 











ProposED New Barus, Woopcock-strerer 
BirMINGHAM.— The competitor referred to in 
the resolution passed by other competitors, and 
printed in our last number (p. 293), has forwarded 
to us a communication wherein he maintains that, 
in forwarding his printed “ particulars,” he “has 
not been guilty of a greater breach of etiquette 
than has been practised by many of the highest 
standing in the profession,” and that “the so. 
called testimonials” “were only offered as a 
guarantee of competency for carrying out the 
work.” 
|; Jur New BaRRacks aT GOsport.—The new 
barracks within the fortifications extending from 
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glass by pressing it upon a horizontal rotating | Siborne, and Alison; on the Antarctic Regions, on lane leading to Priddy’s Hard, and which have 
dise, the upper surface of which is covered with a} Borneo and the Celebes, on the Skerryvore | been in course of erection for about twelve months, 
stationary by stops. {on General Gordon, and on the Laps. In these rapidly progressing, and, except the southernmost 
G. Wurrr.—Improvement in Glass-furnaces.| essays we have the spirit and true extract of block, appear to be nearly completed, so far as 
This consists in heating glass houses or furnaces | — . house is slightly damaged, the north and south 
yyy: | outside walls having opened, it is said, in conse- 
combustion of the gases derived from wood, coal, | Riscellanea. 

&c. the full combustion taking place by means of — |the inner walls and centre arch together, and the 
a blast of hot air, the injection being so regulated Case oF A Nrecr OF THE LATE GEORGE Dancer, arches having to sustain a weight of about 200 
quently the highest temperature, takes place in trude Dance, aged fourteen, great-niece of the The building is said to have been carried up in 
the central part of the furnace towards the melt- | architect of Newgate, whose reputation stands so accordance with the plan, but the immense weight 

the furnace may be regulated with precision. | didate. for admission into the Royal Naval Female | than the external walls can bear. 
J. A. Cuming and C. Hunter.—Improvements | School, St. Margaret’s, Isleworth. She is the New ScHoors iN MARYLEBONE.—The founda- 
March 9, 1857.—Under one form the engine con- W.'T. Dance, whose widow is left utterly destitute the rectory district of St. Marylebone was laid on 
sists of a revolving ring of armatures and a sta- | of any pecuniary means beyond her Government Thursday in last week by Sir Benjamin Hall. The 
other, and working just clear of contact. The | election in J uly, and we feel assured that we need the freehold of about a quarter of an acre of land 
shaft carries the make and break contact appa- | not further urge the case on the kindly feelings adjoining the churchyard, on which the intended 
is cut off and let on between the successive mag- | institution, or who may be able to influence the for this purpose have purchased the leasehold of 
nets and armatures as each successive armature | masters and wardens of the Mercers’, Drapers’, the same premises for 2,500/., and have accepted 
Every magnet operates attractively upon several} who have numerous votes to bestow. 3,848/. A deficiency of about 500/. or 600/. must 
armatures at once, so as to exert a very powerful) Tue DUKE oF WELLINGTON’s SarcopHaGrs.— _ be collected before the Commissioners of Council 
revolve, and thus give out or develope a useful been placed in St. Paul’s Cathedral was wrought accommodate upwards of 500 children of the poor 
re motive power. The battery comprehends a pecu- and polished by steam power in the parish of ofthe parish. Mr. Thomas Little, is the architect. 
capable of application for general purposes. Pro-| huge “boulder” stone of porphyry, weighing lowing paragraph in the Cardiff Times :—“New- 
vision is made for reversing the action of the | upwards of seventy tons, nearly the whole of it port.—Mr. 





1857.—This consists in polishing crown and sheet | Painting in the Fourteenth Century, on Marmont, the top of North-street to the north end of the 
polishing mixture, the sheets of glass being held | Lighthouse, on Russian and German Campaigns, | by the contractors, Messrs. Lucas, Brothers, are 
(A communication.) Dated March 26, 1857.—-| many Quarterlies. /external work is concerned. The commandant’s 
for the manufacture of glass by the complete | “week 
| | quence of there not being any tie rolls to brace 
that the full combustion of the gases, and conse- | ARCHITECT.—We perceive that Miss Sophy Ger- tons, or a ton to each square yard of earth, Xe. 
ing-pots. By this process the degree of heat in ‘high in the estimation of the profession, is a can- placed upon it to render it bomb-proof is greater 
in Electro-magnetic Engines and Batteries. Dated | youngest of eight children of the late Admiral tion stone of new schools for ,;irls and infants in 
tionary ring of magnets, one ring inside the! pension. Miss Dance will be ineligible after the Duke of Portland has presented the parish with 
ratus, and is so arranged that the battery power 'of those who may have votes for this admirable schools are to be erected. The committee formed 
i passes over the allotted distance of its action.| Vintners’, Grocers’, and other City Companies, a tender for the erection of the schools at a cost of 
attractive force in causing the armature wheel to It is stated that the porphyry tomb which has on Education will grant 2,500/. The schools will 
liar arrangement or combination of steel plates,) Luxulyan, in Cornwall, in the field in which the) Honorary ARcuitTEcTs.—Sir: I find the fol- 
| has very kindly offered to prepare 


0 
fore 


wheel by reversing the current. above the surface of the ground, had been stand- plans and specifications and superintend the build- 
‘ing for ages. The whole of the work was executed ing of the new chapel for the Rev. in— 
by workmen employed on the Trefiry estate, whose street, gratuitously.” I do not know the gentle- 
|representatives were entrusted with the matter man who so thoroughly understands the value of 
'throughout. The cost of this tomb was 1,100/. 


Books Receioed. 











his own services as to perform gratuitously that 
a ay How to lay out a Garden; intended as a General| BrrwrwauamM Scuoon oF Art. — Considerable for which a professional architect charges five per 
ign! Guide in choosing, forming, or improving an'| changes have recently taken place at this school. cent. commission, but I say that such an offer is 
1 Be Estate, with reference to both Design and Execu- | My. George Wallis, who, in 1851, had charge of degrading to an architect and very absurd in prac- 
tion. By Epwarp Kemp, Landscape Gardener, | jts reorganization, and has since brought it to an tice; since an architect’s commission, after all, 
Birkenhead-park. Second Edition. London: efficient state, has recently retired. Mr. Wood, forms but a small portion of the ultimate cost of 
Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 1858. | the deputy head master, has also resigned, and the any building, and the plans of a properly qualified 
Tus second edition of Mr. Kemp’s successful school is about to be removed to other premises, professional man must, to say the least of them, 
little essay on “Gardening,” greatly enlarged, as | forming the upper floor of the new Midland Insti- be cheaper by much more than five per cent. than 
compared with the first, is well illustrated with tute. Mr. Rainsbach, formerly master of the Cork those of any unfit volunteer. I say this not only 
numerous plans, sections, and sketches of gardens School of Art, has been appointed to the head in reference to this matter, but also to the prin- 
and garden objects. The treatise is by no means mastership, and the appointment of a successor to ciple involved in the “ kind offer.” SURVEYOR. 
exclusively intended for those who are blessed with | Mr. Wood is under consideration. Wehaveevery, ‘“ Memortat Fountary.”—A memorial foun- 
i | the possession of an “ estate :” indeed, it was sug-| hope that neither the change of staff nor the tain, says the Edinburgh Post, is about to be 
t gested by the very defective laying out and removal to another locality will have any unfavour- erected on the roadside at Inchbonny Brae. It is 
adornment of gardens and plots about the metro- | able influence on the prosperity of this important 8 feet and a half high, 5 feet in breadth, sur- 
politan suburbs, and was intended mainly for the institution. mounted by a memorial cross. Above the basin a 
advantage of the owners and occupiers of such| Marocnerri’s Caur pr Lion.—We have slab is to bear an inscription that the fountain is 
villas and cottages as these, especially of such as frequent inquiries and suggestions as to this erected to the memory of the women and children 
enjoyed a quarter of an acre or more of ground. statue. In some cases it is proposed to despatch who suffered during the mutiny of the sepoys in 
Estates of 100 acres, however, are not beyond its it to a town or city in the provinces ; but this 1857, and on the arm of the cross will be the 
scope, and the work is full of original as well as appears to be out of the question, since it has words, “ Memorial Fountain.” The material of 
varied suggestion and advice on the subject of been all along destined for a metropolitan site. the structure is to be white freestone. 
landscape, architectural, and flower gardening. There may be good reasons for difference of opi-| Tur ATtantic TeLeGRapH CaBLE.—The new f 
‘The illustrations were certainly very much needed, nion as to the eligibility of some of the metro- | machinery for paying out the Atlantic cable has 4 
and add considerably to the value of the treatise. | politan sites suggested, but there is one site we been inspected, it is said, and approved of by some f 
To those who do not desire or require to purchase | have to propose about which, we think, there of the first mechanical engineers. The Govern- : 
much more costly works, but are anxious tolay ought to be but one opinion, namely, that it would ment, it is rumoured, have it in contemplation to 
out their grounds to the best advantage, this isa be an, exceedingly suitable and excellent one. allow a limited number of scientific persons, espe- 
most suitable and available little volume,—all the Near the new Museum at Brompton, and a little | cially those whose attention has been directed to 4 
more so that its suggestions are mainly derived farther westward, on the fine new road opened this subject, to go out in the Agamemnon to 
from personal experience, and not a mere com- through the property of the Royal Commissioners | witness the submerging of the cable. 
pilation. for the Exhibition of 1851 (at which exhibition| A WorKMAN IMPALED. — A painter, while 
pds eR 7 this statue was first brought under public notice), engaged in painting some second-floor windows in 
VARIORUM. there is a long and narrow angle of unoccupied | Pitts-place, fell off the scaffold and became impaled 
Tur “Essays on History, Biography, Geogra- ground which divides the new road from the Old on the iron railings, several of the spikes entering 
phy, Engineering, &c.” contributed to the Brompton-road, the two roads here forming a wide | his abdomen. He was taken to the hospital with- 
Quarterly Review by the late Earl of Ellesmere and open space, with the angle jutting far into it | out hope of recovery. 
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x (Murray, of Albemarle-street, publisher), will be eastward. In this conspicuous and appropriate, THe River THamrs.—In the House of Com- 
aay read, we are sure, with increased interest, as the position we have to propose that the statue of ‘mons last week, on the motion of Mr. Kendall, the 
ba acknowledged productions of so esteemed a lover Ccour de Lion shall be erected. | following select committee was nominated, on the 
rei & and promoter of art and science as the late Earl CERTIFICATES OF COMPETENCY FOR District’ River Thames :-—Mr. Kendall, Viscount Palmer- 

11 ie of Ellesmere. It isa notable circumstance, that Surveyorsuips.—At the last meeting of the Board ston, Lord J. Russell, Lord J. Manners, Viscount 
ig so many valuable essays with which all readers of Examiners, appointed by the Institute, several Goderich, Mr. Bouverie, Mr. Percy, Sir B. Hall, 
Le of the Quarterlies were long since familiar, are candidates were examined, and the council were Sir J. Y. Buller, Mr. Stephenson, Mr. J. Locke, 
aie being republished as the productions of well- | recommended to grant a certificate to Mr. Stephen | Mr. Tite, Mr. Cayley, Mr. Akroyd, and Mr. 
4. i known and eminent men, such as Macaulay, } Salter, junior. | Roupell. 
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OrpisH’s Ricip SvUsPENSION-BRIDGE. — A 
suspension-bridge, on principles regarded as suit- 
able for railway traffic, has recently been patented 
by Mr. R. M. Ordish, of Westminster, C.E. The 
roadway of this bridge is supported by two longi- 
tudinal girders which form the parapets. These 
girders are suspended at points about 60 feet 
apart by straight chains, which run from each 
peint to opposite piers, and are anchored to abut- 
ments in the usual manner. The straight chains 
are suspended from a light curved chain, which 
carries their weight, and serves to retain them in 
straight lines. In bridges of several spans, straight 
chains cross each other in the middle of each span, 
and are continued to the foot of the opposite pier ; 
thus providing against the contingency of one 
span being loaded and the others at the same 
time unloaded. It is admitted that the system of 


Tue MontGomery Memorrat Wrixpow 1! 
SHEFFIELD CHURCH.—A stained glass window has | 
of late been erected overthe communion-tableof the | 
parish church of Sheffield, the gift of one of the | 
churchwardens, Mr. John Newton Mappin, of Birch- 
lands, Sheffield, and dedicated to the memory of 
the late poet, James Montgomery. In the summer 
of 1857, says the local Independent, Mr. Mappin, | 
being anxious to secure first-rate talent, invited | 
several artists in stained glass, six of whom sent | 
in designs. Out of these, Mr. Mappin and some | 
friends whom he consulted selected those sent in 
by Messrs. Thomas Baillie and Co. of London— | 
the same firm who produced the stained glass | 
window of “Shakspeare reading one of his plays 
before Queen Elizabeth and her Court, in the 
Great Exhibition in Hyde-park, in 1851, and now | 
exhibited in the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. The 





supporting the roadway of a bridge by intersect- 
ing straight chains is theoretically perfect ; but 
the practical difficulty has hitherto been to retain 
chains of such great length and weight in straight 
lines. This difficulty Mr. Ordish ingeniously pro- 
poses to overcome by suspending them from a 


curved chain, thus producing a suspension-bridge | 


theoretically and practically rigid. The cheap- 
ness of bridges on this principle is said to be 
remarkable. The cost of their superstructure for 
single spans is stated to be about 18 per cent. less 
than that of ordinary suspension-bridges, and only 
about one-fourth that of girder or iron-arched 
bridges. 

Suavina Woop tnto VeNrers.—We hear of 
a French invention, by means of which great 
economy of material is said to be effected in the 


cutting of veneers, and without any injury to the 


fibres in cutting, as one would suppose such a 
mode of manufacturing veneers must be apt to 
oceasion. The wood is first steamed and made 
hot as well as moist, and in this state is simply 


converted into veneers by means of a planing- | Bayswater and South Kensington; and if so, in 


machine, like that whereby American pine has for 


many years been shaved into thin sheets for hat- | 


boxes, &c. All sorts of fine woods, however hard, 
are said to be thus rendered into veneers without 
any vital injury to the fibres, and of course with- 
out that immense loss of material which veneering 
saws unavoidably produce. By this invention, it 
would thus appear, the objection to planed veneers, 
as at one time manufactured in this country in a 
similar way, but to the injury of the fibres, must 
have been overcome by the mode of preparing the 
wood beforehand. 

ORGAN FOR THE ORATORY AT BROMPTON.— 
Messrs. Bishop and Co. are building a large organ 
at their factory in Marylebone-road for the Roman 
Catholic Oratory at Brompton. The instrument 
must be nearly finished, as a performance on it 
took place a few days ago. 


CONSECRATION OF St. Puitte’s Cuvrcu, KEN- 


sInGtonN.—On Saturday morning, the Ist inst. 


the bishop of London consecrated the new church | 


of St. Philip, which has been erected in Earl’s- 
court, Kensington. The church has been built 
and endowed by voluntary subscription. It is of 
brick, with stone dressings; Gothic, of course, but 
without any great pretensions to beauty exter- 
nally. 

Fatt oF A RatLway BRIDGE, NEAR OXFORD. 
—The foundation of a stone bridge erected over 
the Oxford, Banbury, and Buckinghamshire 
branch of the North-western railway, about two 
miles from Oxford, has given way, carrying with 
it nearly a half of the brick arch. Land springs 
running through the bed of the clay on which the 
bridge was built are blamed. The stone came 


from the quarry of Islip, and the bridge was built | 


by the late Mr. Hayter, of Coventry. 


Tue Iron Trape.—Home orders are increas- 


ing, and, it is thought, will maintain prices to the 


end of the quarter. Glasgow prices have declined. | 
There is an unwillingness to agree either to the | 


reduction of the nominal prices, or to the lowering 
of wages consequent on such reduction. 


Canina.— The Critic says, — A posthumous | 


work of Canina, now advertised as on sale, shows 
with what energy he prosecuted archologic 
studies till the close of his long life. This, called 


“The Topography of Rome and the Campagna,” | 


was intended as a part only of a much vaster un- 
dertaking, but is in two volumes of no mean 
dimensions ; the first treating of the city’s locali- 
ties in the ante-Roman, the royal, and consular 
epochs ; the second, of the Campagna in the ante- 
Roman and royal epochs. 

Batrerska Park.—The whole outlay on Bat- 
tersea Park is stated by a Parliamentary paper, 
published on Saturday, to have ‘been 312,890/. of 
which 246,517/. was paid for the purchase of land. 
The quantity of land set aside for the park is 185 
acres, and 101 acres remain unsold, 


style of the window is flamboyant. It is 23 feet | 
high, by 12 feet wide, and is divided into four | 
lower lights and seventeen tracery ones. The 
lower left centre light contains a figure of Moses: | 
the right centre contains a figure of David. On| 
the extreme left is the evangelist St. Matthew : | 
on the extreme right is St. John. Leaving the | 
lower lights, and proceeding upwards, the four | 
principal lights in the tracery represent four of 
| the events of our Lord’s life, viz—his Baptism by 

John, Transfiguration, Crucifixion, and Ascension. 

| Over these, and amongst foliage, are two figures 

of angels, with scrolls; and at the top is the figure 

| of a descending dove. The upper window contains 

two figures, viz. St. Paul and St. Peter; above 

which are emblazoned the coat of arms, crest, and 
motto of the donor. 


BAYSWATER AND SovutH KENSINGTON. — Mr. 
Mackinnon asked the First Commissioner of 
| Works, in the Commons, a few days since, whether 
there was any intention to accommodate the 
public by opening a communication between | 


what manner? Lord J. Manners replied that he | 
believed that in 1855 plans were prepared of 
such a communication, the estimate for which 
was 60,0007. but the subject had not come under 
his consideration since the change of Government, | 
and he was not prepared to ask Parliament for so | 
large a sum during the present session. 
New Lonpon Cavurcues.—A church is in pro- 
gress in the new district of St. Luke’s, Islington. 
It will be the first of the ten new churches pro- 
posed to be erected in that large parish. A new | 
| church will be commenced forthwith in Windmill- 
street, Haymarket, an ecclesiastical district having 
been assigned to it. A new church, dedicated to 
| St. John, is in course of erection at Hammersmith. | 
A new church for Barnsbury-park district will be | 
| commenced with as little delay as possible. 
MEDITERRANEAN, &cC. TELEGRAPHIC COMMV- | 
NIcATIONS.—In the House of Commons on Tues- | 
day last, Mr. Crawford called the attention of the | 
| House to the question of the extension of telegra- 
phic communications in the Mediterranean, and 
with the East; and moved an address for copies | 
| of all proposals made to the Government, or to the | 
| East India Company, for the establishment of 
| telegraphic communications in the Mediterranean, 
|or with India by way of the Red Sea or Persian 
Gulf; and of all replies thereto, conventions 
entered into, or contracts made, &c. It was a 
matter of entire indifference to him whether 
\the Red Sea route, the Tigris route, or the 
| Euphrates route was selected; and, indeed, he 
should be glad if they were all adopted. The 
| motion of Mr. Crawford was agreed to. 





(ADVERTISEMENT. ]} 
National Mercantile Life Assurance Society, 
Poultry, Mansion- House, 
June 15, 1857. 


The Six Iron Revolving Shutters supplied to this office 
' by Messrs. CLARK and Co. have now been in use upwards 
| of twelve years, and I have much pleasure in bearing 
testimony to their general excellence, their durability, 
security, ease in working, and their non-liability to get 
out of order. 

Beyondan occasional oiling, nothing whatever has been 
done to them since they were first fitted, I can therefore 
| highly recommend them. 


| 
_—————E : — 
| 
| 
i 
| 


CHARLES MARSH. 


Messrs. Clark and Co. 
15, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 


TENDERS. 


For new library, Middle Temple (Bath stone), Mr. H. R. 
Abrahams, architect :— 





Lucas...... asaneeee acucenenee £13,555 0 0 
DIANE civcccscct veyavetecvesen: TUB, O'S 
Holland. .......++++: carwehuse 11,444 0 6 
CURE on. cccccscccse téciekes” De 2 
ib inceces pbb eb dees ceedoacace 10,720 0 0 
layers gested iv tseasoedeecese 10,236 0 0 








For rebuilding premises, No. 25, Mark-lane, for Messrs. 


Wood, Field, and Hanbury; Mr. E. Ellis, architect. The 
| quantities by Messrs. Percy and Carter :— 


Ashby and Son...... waevetee ks £5,490 0 0 
CS widnknadenceice 5,359 0 0 
WE Gakavasscahanduwaasbases 5,248 0 0 
i aR ebb seeeeceoes 4,993 0 90 
Mansfield ........ étsnnccccsee GFR 6 6 


For new schools, Wandsworth; Mr. Peacock, archi- 


tect :— 
Wee a « ktkaes oes dedecendaat £2,656 0 0 
INE Aa wits dwvundsccduudeed 2,568 0 0 
et a eneee SEO CS 
NSS vita w anaeidbecd conwcans 2,300 0 0 
WE rats dadwnclenignawnwins 2,278 0 0 
WR Sida cdndenweanivacsvete 2,264 0 0 


For three houses and shops, at Norwood ; Mr. Dyball, 
architect :— ‘ 


MS acwacevcedbekscasane as £2,667 13 0 
PE denideietncnwens eeusune 2,548 0 0 
NON ones nina caediwas 2,390 0 6 
Mansfield and Son ............ 2,384 0 0 
Se Sara Se 2,382 10 6 
WR aatdevnuicneusnundessata 2,270 0 06 
a 2,254 0 0 
WGN s icdutcdcnducwesce¥uacs 2,250 0 0 
ee eubatgedeeaneds cooe 23,2300 @ 0 
PON iedie necdenns estcccecce S95 6 C 
NE ase we nn nedududbaeeais 2,050 0 0 





For new chapel, for the Victoria-park Hospital for 
Diseases of the Chest; Mr. Lamb, architect :-— 


I occ a decncedseecdaccaas £2,160 0 0 
WU ha aan vduddeuededugnous 1,996 0 0 
Pe ah eiansncawenccus enkecaen 1,884 0 0 


For two houses in York-street, Covent-garden; Mr. 
John Blyth, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


Deeg CTs ocacisisecescsa #1,982 0 0 
WY decécdussceecs deegtonedas 1,897 0 0 
Macey .. .cccccee Sees ecececcece 1,890 0 0 
ME Waneatsenenvcdaesatadesdee 1,863 0 0 
GHEE Sedccapennsenéscccasos - 41,857 0 0 
WONG ia cek ccccextensannead 1,855 0 0 
ra edudbcseaaniak aa 1,850 0 0 
Crook and Son...... Sesees case 1,781 0 0 
TRON 6 oc 5. dic dntctarencase 1,770 0 0 
Ringer and Stanger (accepted).. 1,760 0 0 


For the erection of a new tower and other works at the 


parish church of High Ongar, Essex; Mr. E. Swans- 
borough, architect :— 
PD Nc Rive wedekecdcncdcsscswas £335 0 0 
ERNE ove ccc kexvekiccicene 868 10 0 
Barlow (accepted) ....cccececess 790 0 0 
POG Sdisatiugensiddesuacecende 781 0 0 





For enclosure to two acres new burial-ground, Pinner, 
with cast-iron rails and piers to entrance ; Mr. H. Mawley, 
architect. The quantities not supplied :— 


Chapman ........ Stead cacneeas £718 0 0 
IN ada cuntedeckuanaie 700 0 0 
Cd acsatadcidsuerncievesnss 680 0 0 
i adkecectcucséinceub ands 77 0 08 
Hollands (accepted) ............ 632 0 0 


For new bar fittings, including pewterer’s work, to the 


| Manor-house Tavern, Green lanes, Stoke Newington; 
| Mr. F. G. Widdows, architect :— 


WN 5 nbdedeaweeedeqnieneeaees £315 0 0 
CD Sone dedednnweedeuccsnd 305 0 0 
We wa vassacweemedaaass Ss sf 
ME Se cucceuce OC ccccccccsece 245 0 0 
WN Cn cukcgwasnieqecesenussnes 232 0 0 


For repairing and painting the exterior of St. Mary’s 
Roman Catholic Chapel, Moorfields; Messrs. Young and 
Son, architects :— 


CRISS os ceccceces pipdewewnaenees £291 0 06 
WE, © cd cecéwavcceesesneunce 174 0 0 
SIO oulae wevtteeticccicacconses 155 0 0 
VOUNG «se. eeserebcsce ecccecce 98 0 0 


For additional almshouses and other buildings at the 
Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum, Asylum-road, Old Kent- 
road; Mr. Charles B. Arding, architect. Quantities 
supplied :-— 











(gaeezas | cat |s | 
JOBE“ ASH | SaS| § | 
is S3eSe | $35) 3 
eotee"s| sh | aa 
faeegaeeez! »o3 | 9 
\.g3-Cam~5| 2Ez | 2S 
iSegssea™| oea)| & 
ge ba3 23 2 | EES | 2 
imenssaos| *Ss5 
#2. 8. d. |#. 8. di£€ 
Menhenick .......- 3,550 0 1400 0 O17 0 ¢ 
Browne and Robin- 

OR cae ecgis wecave 3,420 0 0 (390 0 920 0 ¢ 
Axford and Co. .... 3,407 0 0 (400 9 19 10 0 
Lawrence .......... 3,363 0 0 (385 © O18 0 ¢ 
EEE | 3,360 0 0 (370 0 O18 0 6 
OTE ccecccccces 3,316 0 0 /381 0 O21 0 @ 
eee aban 3,298 12 6 |410 0 020 0 0 
MN gactweteesene 3,255 10 0 (370 0 0/1910 0 
Gomme and Bryon. . 3,229 0 0 (365 0 O22 0 0 
TS jawaaa 3,205 0 0 |s70 0 020 5 0 
G. Smith .........- 3,185 0 0 {369 0 01710 @ 
Wood and Son...... | 3,177 0 @ /388 0 625 0 0, 
Marsland ..........| 3175 0 0 |365 0 O20 0 0 
Piper and Son...... 3,167 0 0 {355 0 O19 0 0 
Riley ......+-- overs] 3,142 0 0 /|315 0 O22 0 0 
Gammon ..........| 3,127 0 0 (377 0 022 0 © 
Colls and Co........| 3,095 0 0 |319 0 026 0 0, 
eee Eerereioe ...| 3,067 10 0 {367 10 0|20 0 6 
Read and Son.....- 3,049 0 0 (360 0 020 0 0 
NOMriS ...-.eeeee ve 2,007 0 0 |370 © 035 0 6 
eer ee 2,068 0 0 [331 0 019 0 0 
Morter (accepted) ..| 2,943 0 0 335 08 O10 10 Gj 
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For six houses, Midhurst-road, Bow, for the Second WANTED, an experienced active MAN, as 
East London People’s Building Society ; Mr. H. A. Alex- YARD FOREMAN. A carpenter preferred.— Address, stating 
ander, architect. Quantities supplied by the architect :— | age, and where last employed, to C. A. B. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


| ee iniuethn seca paensee . £1,864 0 0 TO BUILDERS’ CLERKS. 


¥ ES paella lh 2 Be 1,765 0 0 : . ; ‘ 
ae Rat i icy “! 4590 0 0 WANTED, in a Builder's and Contractor's 

~- ons yansibnblaedtecss 1 573 10 0 Office, a CLERK ; a thorough measurer and accountant.— 
Chapman ......-eeeeeserereee "350 6 6 Apply, stating salary and sjualifications, to O. M. X. Office of “ The 
GROG: 0.05 6-06 nccvense ccooeese 1,85 Builder.” 








; ad Fe om G. Luff, Mr.F.G TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, AND GLAZIERS 
For a villa at Highgate-rise, see et ee W ANTED, a respectable Young Man, who 


Widdows, architect :— thoroughly understands his business, and who can furnish 





Morter....-+++++ teen ener eeeeee £1,563 0 0 good references as to ability, integrity, and sobriety. Wages, 30s. per 
Child and Co. .....eesee08 on Oe @.6 week.— Apply, by letter only, with full particuiars, to M. P. No. 44, 
SES oisc nes ners zeta tiewor 1,454 0 0 Poultry, E.C._ WE Shh nay Ae ea ese 
BURNER: n+p ossenscenprendor or : - TO WRITERS AND GRAINERS. 
7 XxX Tmt" . ° rs 
_, cated eo: W ANTED, a Practical Man in the above 
pet SEES +2 7 UP EEL MSOR OEE EY very line, to act as GENERAL FOREMAN, and take the charge of 





a Branch Shop.—Apply to R. HATFIELD, Builder, Battersea-rise. 
T x » a ~ ~ ¥ 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. \7 ANTED, as CLERK and SALESMAN 
(in a West-end establishment), a PERSON accustomed to the 
PAPER-HANGING, GLASS, and PAINTING TRADES. Mast be able 
J. E. R. (we will print the suggestions, if desired).—A Surveyor.— | to keep books, and square up dimensions. One who can cut window- 
T. L. D—J. R—T. L—L.—J. H. (we cannot give the addresses of | glass preferred.— Address, stating salary required, to ARCH. HOLDEN, 

1, Great Ormond-street, W.C. 














cement manufacturers. Our correspondent must look to our adver. 


tising columns).—H. 8.—J. L—F. L.—C. H. B. (we do not know any - Tr 7 > TAT UNT q SITR 
mode'of securing such a copyright).—A. B. H.—W. A.—J. T.—W. R D W ANTED, EMF LA rY MENT, by o SUE 

al - > —J. P.—J. McC vould be inconvenient to repeat SYOR of many years’ experience, in an (TECT'S or 
Fo ae ee eee nnn vie ne papas cava he had siupiy BUILDER'S OFFICE. Is thoroughly competent to take off quantities 
recente streaty ence, ae wees ee SDP!Y and measure and value building works, having been engaged on some 
the exterior of the building in view when he made the obser’ ation, | of the most extensive works, References of the highest respectability. 
and referred therefore to the right parties).—A Workman.—W. T. (at Address, A. Z. No. 1, Office of Mr. Lindley, 19, Catherine-street, 
any practical chemist'js.—W. H.—C. B. A—J. AJ. H.—R. C.— Strand. 


3 7.8. B.—J. B.—G —Messrs. L.—A Young Architect st 
ma ae > ~* ae “ ey er t re sonia potency TO PROPRIETORS OF SAWMILLS AND BUILDERS. 
ook to our various articles on the subjec “vious VO 28). — TeEVER “ver? ms + ‘ " = 
J. B—J. B.L.—H. A—E. 8—J.B. H.—R. P. (students of the Academy JANTED, a SITUATION as SAW- 
and exhibitors have free admission). — W. N. 8.—J. W.—J. H. jun.— SHARPENER and HAMMERER, or to work deal or timber 
rope Pa et tan ae te panes as p . | frames, circular or rack bench, with every improvement in the erec- 
H. 8. B.—J. C. R,—H. K.—T. E. K.—Pro Bono Publico.—Mr. B.—J. C. tion of the above machinery, with good recommendation from the 
o = . , place he has just left. No objection to the country or abroad.— 
“ Booxs anp Appressss.”—We are forced to decline pointing out Address to A. B. Mr. Buist’s, 34, Surrey-place, Old Kent-road, London. 








TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 

aa ad ~ nl Yi : 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by an 
experienced practical SURVEYOR, with a knowled ~ of ¢ rt 

door and office work. Is a good architectural draughtsman and he 

been accustomed to take the surveying department of an offica “pom 
keep builders’ accounts. Can give satisfactory references as t, pe to 
ter and ability.—Address, B. B, Office of “The Builder.” ‘i gto 





TO ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 

fy ANTES, by a practical Person, who has 
been a leading man on public works upwards of twenty S 

a SITUATION as a LEADING FOREMAN or AGENT His ron mesg 
ment for the last ten years has been on railways, sewers, and buildivs 
docks and other general works, where there has been a great deal 
limestone and granite work done. Satisfac tory references git n fr “ 
engineers, and his late employers, & Address, 8 16, Stoke. 
Se hacer « dress, 8. R. 16, Stoke 





TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 
oa al ‘ 7 a hl r 7 
\ 7 ANTED, a SITUATION as IMPROVER 
in the above line, by a Youth aged 18.— Address, R. N Crow1 
Coffee-house, Lower Rosoman-street, Clerkenwell, be 





snes slnipedemipiedgtinnaninatia 
. mS ENGINEERS AND OTHERS. 
+ . DATS - 

\ TANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. as 
CLERK of WORKS, or as GENERAL FOREMAN, by a good 
practical bricklayer and accountant, who thoroughly understands his 
business, levelling included.—Address, E. A. No. 8, Riding-house 

street, Portland-place, London. 4 

P.S. The advertiser has had great experience in the construction of 

sewers, Thames embankments, &c. 


‘Wy Aste, by a Young Man, EMPLOY- 
MENT, as PAINTER and GLAZIER. Can turn his hand to 


graining and paperhanging. Town or country,—Address, T. W. 4, 
Lisson-grove North, Marylebone-road. 


4 vT Tt e ‘ aa 
\ ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION on a nobleman’s estate, as MANAGER or GENERAL 
FOREMAN to superintend building works, Is fully competent t 
prepare his own drawings and specifications. Can be highly recom- 
mended by several gentlemen and builders in London. Salary not less 
—_ two guineas per week.—Address, OMMER, Office of “The 
uilder.”’ 








books or finding addresses. | manieee 
J : 7 ube TO POTTERS AND PIPE MANUFACTURERS. 
G4 NOTICE.—ALll Communications respect- \ TANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
ing Advertisements and Subscriptions should be MANAGING FOREMAN in either a Brown or White 
- s > Big +7 7..93 STONEWARE POTTERY. The Advertiser well understands this 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” business in all its branches, including glazes of all kinds, as applicable 
- - ‘ to the above trade ; white enamel for closet pans, &c. ; terra cotta for 
No. i, } ork-street, Covent-garden. All other architectural purposes, &c. ; also the manufacture of salt-glazed dram - 
° te, x a pipes, and all other articles in stoneware for sanitary purposes. Unex- 
Communi ations should be addressed to the ceptionable references.—Address, Y. Z. 26, High-street, Marylebone, 
“ Editor,” and nov to the “ Publisher.” Landon. 
Post-office Orders and Remittances should be 
made payable to Mr. Morris R. Coleman. 





TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 
v Ty M4 *) 7 
W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
| TION as IMPROVER. Has been four years at the trade. 
Would have no objection to article himself for one year or more, if 
oa required.—Address, R. P. 23, Great Russell -street, Covent-garden. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 








. TO BUILDERS. 
J ANTED, by the Advertiser, a practical 
. —" . + CARPENTER and JOINER, a SITUATION as OUT-DOOR 
66 HE BI ILDER. -W anted, the N ulM- FOREMAN. Has been acustomed to the management of jobs. Good 
_ bers for January 17, 24, and 31, 1857,-Apply at the Office of Teferences.—Address, A. B. Q. 3, Wilderness-row, Clerkenwell. 
“ The Builder.” 
naeenchd _- —~— — | TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS, ARCHITECTS, AND BUILDERS JY ANTED, by the Advertiser, who has had 








- TTT AT . > DP TWD r Th j considerable experience,and who is a neat and expeditious 
OMI [ A | I \N of RELAT IV E V ALI E draughtsman, a SITUATION in the offices of either of the above ; per- 
_J per FOOT CUBE, and of ONE DEAL, from 3/. to 214. per manent employment being the principal object desired, terms for such 
PETERSBURG STANDARD HUNDRED. (Entered at Stationers’ would be moderate.-Address, R. P. 16, River-street, Pentonville, E.C. 
Hall.) } 





By J. SMITH, No. 8, Jamaica-street, Bristol. 
BRISTOL RBOOMMENDATIONS, 


TO BUILDERS AND MASTER PLUMBERS. 

* . ¥ r 

“20th April, 1858 ANTED, by a Young Man, aSITUATION 

** We have seen the Table of Deal Calculations of Mr. Josh. Smith, in a Plumber's Shop, as PLUMBER'S ASSISTANT. Wages 

and we consider them very useful to the trade and a greatsavein potso much an object if a permanent place.— Direct to H. B. Mr. 
calculations, and we recommend it to the trade of Deal and Timber King, 21, St. Leonard’s-street, Vauxhall-road, Pimlico. 

Importers Nicht tet AN ITU ptm ade 

“JOHN SALMON and CO. Timber Merchants, Baltic Wharf.” ARCHITECTS, BUTLDERS, AND OTHERS 


TO 
“ We consider Mr. Josh, Smith's Table, reducing the St. Petersburgh \ ANTE D a SITU ATION as ( 'LE RK of 
4if, € 4 as 4 








Standard Hundred of Deals to the relative price per foot run, per 
foot cube, and per deal, a most useful, and, in fact, invaluable work, WORKS, or GENERAL FOREMAN, or to undertake the 
to all parties connected with the wood trade. management of a Business, by a competent Person, of good practical 
“F. K. BARNES and SONS, Timber Merchants.” experience, who has had the management of very extensive public and 
7 . aa a ivate works, and is well acquainted with the working and manage- 
“ We have examined Mr. Smith’s Table, and find it very useful and — . . 2 s 
calculated to save much time and trouble.” ment of steam-engines, sawing, and other machinery. — Address, 


“TAYLOR and LOW, BROS. Timber Merchants.” M. T. C, Post-office, Hertford. 


“Mr. Josh. Smith. Dear Sir,—We have carefully examined your ml ‘ ry + . x r 
Table of deal calculation, and are much pleased with it, and feel con- ANTED, a SITU ATIC IN as ( ‘LER K of 
fident it will be found particularly useful to persons who have calcula- WORKS, TIMEKEEPER, STOREKEEPER, or in a COUNT- 
tions to make, and a great saving of time must necessarily follow. ING-HOUSE, by a Young Man, who is practically acquainted with 
“ HOWELL, GIBSON, and LEAK, Timber Merchants.” bookkeeping, measuring, and the general routine of mechanical! trades ; 

May be had, post-free, of J. SMITH, price 3s. 6d. ; or in covers isa good penman, and quick at accounts. Good references. Salary 
upon cloth, for the pocket, at 4s. 6d. moderate.—Address, J. A. C, 3, Linton-street, New North-road, N 








iat RELL SPREE 5 Ti W ANTED, by a respectable Person, a 

x ‘ , . . 

HE FREEMASONS’ MAGAZINE and SITUATION in a founexs OFFICK, or as Clerk of Works. 

MASONIC MIRROR for MAY 5th, 1858, is now ready. Has a thorough knowledge of the Building Trade in all its branches, 

Price Sixpence. and is a good accountant. Can give unexceptionable references.— 
Ad 


CONTENTS !— dress, A.B. No. 2, Cambridge Villas, Battersea, 8.W. 
L—GRAND LODGE and FESTIVAL. | — meena a 
IL.—FREEMASONRY and ARCHITECTURE. | ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


1Il.—A MASONIC MARTYR. 
IV.—POETRY : Ode to Masonry. 
V.—OUR ARCHITECTURAL SUMMARY. 


TO 
we a ° 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a practical 
Man of great experience, as CLERK of WORKS, or other- 
VL—REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. wise. The advertiser is a good draughtsman, and well acquainted with 
Pointed and other styles of architecture; can take out quantities, 


THE MASONIC MIRROR, , » } ferences given.— ress 1 ; 
Masonic Mems.— Grand Lodge.—Grand Festival. — Metropolitan natn een Se a 


Lodges.— Provincial Lodges.—Royal Arch.—Mark Masonty.— America. Powinscen 


Masonic Festivities.--The Week.—Obituary.—Notices and Answers 
ANTED, by a Clergyman, for a small 


to Correspondents. 
London: HENRY GEO. WARREN, 2, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street ; y  Srat-class school of boys under 14, » COUNTRY HOUSE, con. 
taining about twenty rooms, near a station between London and 


and GEO, ROUTLEDGE and CO, Farringdon-street, , 
Birmingham, on the North-Western or Great Western line ; furnished 
or unfurnished. To be taken by the year. It must be near a church, 
Neatly Bound, price 4s. allt ee pose eed ' Becetetie, tae eee brine pene prin 
a i 2 1 ‘ yeen twenty an y 
HANDBOOK of ARCHITECTURE for miles from London would be preferred, but is not indispenenbie,— 
the UNLEARNED : in a Series of Letters toa Lady, embody- “@¢™* Rev. A. B. Messrs, Wight and Bailey's, Cheltenham. 
ing & Popular Sketch of the History of Architecture, and the Charac- b 3 
teristics of the various Styles which have prevailed. TO BUILDERS’ FOREMEN. 
By GRORGE GODWIN, F-RB. Oe. ANTED, in a seaport town, an active, 
, : experienced WORKING FOREMAN, Carpenter and Joiner 
By the same Author, in 1 Vol. Handsomely Bound, 2is. by trade. He must have a thorough knowledge of plana, and take 
BULLDINGS and MONUMEN rs, Modern off quantities, if required. Testimonials as to character and ability, 
and Medieval ; being Dlustrations of the Edifices of the Nineteenth stating salary expected, to be sent to L. M. Office of “ The Builder.” 
Century, and of some of the Architectural Works of the Middle Ages. ~~ CR RIMM Brey tiny ate nega 
With numerous Fine Engravings. TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c. 
At the Office of “‘ The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent- * uw ee 1 Y 
mi "1, Yo ‘ovent-garden, WaANTEl ), a SITUATION, by an expe- 
coe - - ne ne od aes ap arene and GAS-FITTER ; also Fitter in Hot- 
water Apparatus, Reference given. — Address, H. J. No. 55, Chandos- 
‘ 7 . . 5) 
\ ANTED, a CLERK, to a Painter, Glazier, ‘tet Covent-garden. ss cael 
and Plumber, about six miles from Londen. He must t 0U y BU niyo 
well recommended, have a perfect knowledge of the trade clematis T ” COUNTRY ra ea ral 
and be able - a ye work.- Address, by letter, prepaid, to A. B, was TED, a SIT l ATION, as SHOP or 
81, Basinghall-street, London, EB. GENERAL FOREMAN, by a thoroughly competent person, 
a ans who og been ro pe r the management of extensive works and 
ee we 4 es is well acquainted with the management of machinery,— 
TO CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. C. W. No, 11, Leather-lane, Holborn, London. ene 
ANTED, a good practical JOINER, as 
a. workine FOREM AN, in acountry builder’s shop. One ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 19, a 
sant thoneng =A re pe the business, and can give a good re- : SITUATION in a Civil Engineer's Office where he would be 
woe wa a el or 4 If found competent, the situation immediately placed for instruction upon railway works in course of 
5 CLARE Builder oweatet aunme (stating wages, &.) to Mr. construction. Address, stating terms, ROBERT ROBINSON, Wilson 
, ,2 , Bu 3 j House, via Newton-in-Cartme], Milnthorpe, Lancashire. 


























TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, LAND SURVEYORS, &c. 

x : > 
TI\HE Advertiser, having been many years 

employed on towns, parish, and railway surveys, and having « 

practical knowledge of the use of the theodolite and spirit-level, is 
open toan ENGAGEMENT, either at home or abroad. Terms mode- 
rate.—Address, A. B. X. care of Mr. Rudge, 121, Drummond-street, 
Euston-square. 


TO ARCHITECTS NOT IN FULL PRACTICE. | : 
nl * : ana bi) 
TINHE = Advertiser, an ARCHITECT 
carrying on considerable works upon a new system of construc- 
tion, secured to himself, is desirous of making an ARRANGEMENT 
by which he can obtain ASSISTANCE in keeping some building 
accounts, and in extensively introducing his invention. He has good 
offices in the best part of the City, and will give a remuneration of 
one guinea anda half per week in addition to business obtained by 
means of his invention.—Any gentleman of business habits, and good 
address, can direct, with full particulars, and stating references, &c. to 
F.S. A. care of Mr. Waterlow, Birchin-lane. 








TO ARCHITECTS. ‘ 
° . : > — ‘ 
HE Advertiser is desirous of an ENGAGE- 
MENT, either in Town or Country, where he would be princi 
pally employed upon the out-door work of an office. Is a good 
draughtsman.—Address, A. W. X. 73, Oxford-street, Reading. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. . 
. . yaT SV J 

HE Advertiser wishes a RE-ENGAGE- 

_ MENT, as JUNIOR ASSISTANT, in a Builder's Office, in town. 

He has a good knowledge of drawing, and is well acquainted with the 

routine of an office. A good recommendation from the gentleman 

with whom he is at present. Salary not so much an object as improve- 

ment.—Address to ANDREW KILLBY, Mr. T. Ginn’s, Builder 
Puckeridge, near Ware, Herts. 





| TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS. F 
TIVHE Advertiser, accustomed to perspective, 
and especially to TINTING, is disengaged. Yould be willing 
to ASSIST generally, from time to time, if so required. Satisfactory 
references as to ability, &c.— Address, W. B. HUE, 26, Newland-street, 
Pimlico. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
x ° . 
HE Advertiser, an experienced Draughts- 
man, having about three weeks to spare, wishes for an 
ENGAGEMENT for that time.—Address, X. 0. Z, Office of “ The 
Builder.” 


“ * , + xT 
YLUMBING—EM PLOYMENT 
7ANTED, by a respectable experienced Man, willing to make 
himself useful. No objection to town or country. Respectable refer- 
ence.— Address, W. T. No. 20, Doris-street West, Princes-road, Lan 
beth, S.W. 





‘RON - WORKS.—A Commercial Traveller, 
having a connection among Lronmongers, Upholsterers, Cabinet 
makers, Drapers, &c. through England, Lreland, and Scotland, is ope!) 
to TREAT with a MANUFACTURING HOUSE. Six years’ reference 
Reply to DOVETAIL, 4, Union-street, Clarendon-square, N.W. 


TYMPLOYMENT WANTED, by an ex- 

‘4 perienced ENGINEER and SURVEYOR, practically acquainted 

with Works and Contracts, Has a knowledge of French and German 
—Address, DELTA, Office of “ The Builder. 


one TALIM 

NEAT and expeditious DRAUGHTSs- 
B is MAN, who has been for seven years in some of the first 
Ofhices, is open toa RE-ENGAGEMENT. He has had good practice in 
the Pointed styles, and is accustomed to prepare finished, working, 
detail, and perspective drawings. Understands surveying, and can be 
highly referred.—Address, FIDUS, Office of “* The Builder.” 

















TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, Saal 
XN 

A STEADY, respectable CARPENTER and 

JOINER, aged 30, wishes for EMPLOYMENT. Would be of 
service to a small master, as he can give prices for all kinds of work in 
the building trade, and knows the cheapest market for all kinds of 
material. ages, 306. per week.— Address, J. D. 3, Crowndale-plict 
Onkley-square. 


N ARCHITECT can ASSIST the PRO- 
FESSION and OTHERS at Two or Three Guineas per week.— 
Address, 8. P. 449, New Oxford-street, London. 





| RA 
TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS. 
iT 1 wyovp . » ° es 
| AX ARCHITECT, having some of his time 
unoccupied, would be happy to ASSIST in preparing designs, 
perspective drawings in outline or colour, &c.—Address, ALEX, 


Miller’s Library, Little Colles: street, Westininster. 
| 


PARTNERSHIP. —To ARCHITECTS.— 





> 


J An Architect of considerable experience is anxious to PUR 
CHASE a SHARE of some well-established Practice.— Address, H. J 
| Office of “ The Builder.” 


| 

Y AY TY ¥ *¢e 
ARTNERSHIP.—-A Gentleman is 
desivous of meeting with an ARCHITECT, in good practice, in 
town er country, who would dispose of a share in his business. e 
has a good knowledge of the profession, a large connection, and would 
be willing to pay a handsome premivm for such partnership.—Addres*, 

| J. G, eave of Mr. Read, 14, Clement’s-inn, Strand, W.C. 











